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ABSTRACT 


I have studied spiders of the species Eriophora pustulosa (Walckensaer, 1841) and 
their web-building. The project consisted of two sections. In the first the spiders 
were put into unusual conditions, and they were observed to see if they would build 
a web. The condition were: light intensity, movement, space around them and the 
condition of the spiders’ legs. They built at between three and five electron Volts 
of light, which is the light intensity of early evening. They would build if they were 
rotated on a horizontal plane but not if they were rotated on a vertical plane. 
Small spiders build in smaller areas than larger spiders, although larger spiders 
can build in small areas if they get hungry enough. Spiders which are regenerating 
their forelegs built webs with slightly tighter coils and more radii than normal 
spiders of that size. If they were missing any other legs they built normally. 


In the second section the spiders were put onto each other’s webs. Eriophora 
pustulosa will take over each other’s webs, those of Colaranea viriditas (Urquhart, 
1886) and those of other species of the Araneidae if the owner is not there. 
However they will not take over the webs of Achaearanea veruculata (Urquhart, 
1885). If the owner is there, the larger spider will take over the web. If they are 
moved when they have prey, they have a slight recollection that they have it, but 
it is soon forgotten. If they are moved while they are in the middle of building 
the web they will continue from where the web was interrupted. 
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Parts of a Spider 


Building an orb-web 
Ballooning. The spider stands at (A) and lets a piece of silk go. 
When the silk lands and sticks, the spider replaces it with a thicker thread. 
Another piece is dropped from the centre, forming the basic frame of the web. 
The Ist group of radii are built on one side of those already built. 
The rest of the radii are built. 
The auxilliary spiral is built out of fine silk. 


The catching (sticky) spiral is built, and the spider takes up the auxilliary 


Spiral. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The spider is a misunderstood animal. Many people scream at the sight of one, 
and others squash them. In fact, this fear is unjustified. Most spiders are 
harmless to man, although they can bite. The only one which cannot is the daddy 
long legs (Pholcidae: Pholcus phalangioides). In New Zealand, only a few of the two 
thousand or more species of spiders found are harmful to man. They are the 
notorious Katipo (Latrodectus katipo) and its relatives in the family Theridiidae, 
including a common cobweb spider. 


Another misconception about spiders is that they all build orbwebs. The orbweb 
is, in fact, only built by a single family of spiders - the Araneidae. Some other 
types of spiders, such as hunting and trapdoor spiders, do not build webs at all. 
Others (tunnelwebs) have a combination of tunnels and webs. Species of other 
families build different types of webs. These range from the dense mass of strings 
built by the sheetweb spiders to the single string of the bolas spiders. 


But even spiders with similar types of web are not necessarily related. There 
are two types of spiders, which appear to have evolved their web building 
techniques separately. They are called the cribellate and the non-cribellate spiders. 
The difference between them is the type of silk they weave. The cribellate spiders 
have an extra spinneret, known as the cribellum, which the non-cribellate spiders 
do not have. 


This study tus focused on a single species of the Araneidae, which is a family 
of non-cribellate spiders. The species is Eriophora pustulosa (Walckenaer, 1841), the 
common garden orbweb spider. This spider was known until 1987 as "“Araneus 
pustulosus". One species of cobweb spiders (family: Theridiidae) was also used: 
Achaearanea veruculata (Urquhart, 1885), a native species. 


The webs even within a single family can vary a lot. For example, E. 
pustulosa’s webs are similar to those built by Colaranea viriditas (Urquhart, 1886), 
known until 1987 as “Araneus viriditas", but the catching spiral is not as tight. 
Therefore, it is often possible to identify each spider by its web. 


It is even easier to tell the difference between the webs of the Araneidae and 
the Theridiidae. The Araneidae build the typical orbweb, which is the spiral web 
people think of when they think of a spider’s web. The cobweb is the loose, stringy 
web which you find hanging in corners, and does not look in the least like the orb- 
web. 
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This study was divided into two sections. The first investigated the conditions 
under which spiders would build normal webs. The factors tested were light 
intensity, movement, space around them and the condition of the spider’s legs. The 
second section was about the spiders’ reactions to being moved onto unfamiliar 
webs. The webs tested were those of E. pustulosa, C. viriditas and A. veruculata. 


The results of these experiments and observations give us some insight into 
the life of one of the most fascinating small animals, the spider. 


SECTION ONE 


LIGHT INTENSITY: 
The first set of experiments tested the light intensity in which spiders would build 
webs. The first experiment tested the spiders’ ability to build in complete darkness. 


Five spiders were placed on twigs in an area without any light. A sixth spider 
was left outside in the normal light intensity of early evening, but otherwise in the 
same conditions. The next day, the results were recorded, and the spiders 
movements were traced by the silk which they trail behind them at all times. The 
contro! had built a normal orb-web, but four of the others did not move at all. 
The fifth spider climbed up to the top of her stick, and did nothing else. This was 
a surprising result, as they are nocturnal animals. Perhaps they have so many 
eyes because they need to be able to see in dim conditions. EF. pustulosa has eight 
eyes. 


The second experiment was to test whether they would build a web in bright 
light. This experiment was set up as for the previous one, with five spiders inside 
a box, and one outside as a control. A light was put inside the box with the 
spiders, and was left on. The next morning the resuits were recorded as before. 
None of the spiders tested built a web, although the control did. The only 
movements of the spiders were to get as far away from the light as possible - onto 
the other side of the twig. 


At this point they did not seem to be building at all. Therefore, the next step 
was to find out at what light intensity they would build a web. A light was placed 
at one end of a dark room, and the spiders were placed at various distances away 
from it. This meant that three spiders were placed where the light was nine eV 
(electron Volts) as measured on the photographic light meter, three spiders were 
where the light was seven eV, three at five eV, etc. This was repeated until ten 
spiders of varying sizes had been tested at each point. 
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Most spiders built at about three eV. This was found to be the same light 
intensity as at dusk and dawn. So it appears that spiders only build at these times 
in the wild, not at all night as I had thought. 


I then wondered whether they could build if the light changed from three eV 
to nine eV. This was tested in the same manner as the first two experiments, with 
the light inside the box with the spiders. It was changed at irregular intervals, and 
the results were recorded. All the spiders built normal webs, but none of them 
made any attempt to build during the time the light was on. 


Therefore it seems that spiders will not build in bright light, or complete 
darkness. Instead they prefer to do it in dim light - around three eV. 


MOVEMENT: 

The second set of experiments tested whether spiders could build if they were 
moved regularly. The idea of this section came after reading an experiment in 
"Biology of Spiders", by Rainer F. Foelix. He mentioned some orbweb spiders 
(Araneus diadematas, a British relative of E. pustulosa) which had built normal orb- 
webs in space, without any gravity at all, inside a space shuttle. 


My experiments do not change the spider’s gravity completely, but the 


movement may affect the spider. In the first experiment the spiders were placed 
(on suitable twigs) on the turntable of a record player, which rotated (at thirty 
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three rounds per minute) on a horizontal plane all night. This served to produce 
centrifugal force on the spiders. Four of the five spiders, and the control, built 
perfectly normal webs. The fifth spider was attacked and eaten by a larger spider 
which came across to its stick. This canibalism is quite normal amongst spiders, 
even when a male is courting a female. The fact that they built while rotating was 
not too surprising. Spiders in the wild build on twigs or even grass stalks, which 
move in the wind much more erratically than the record player. 


In the next experiment four spiders (that was all that would fit) were placed 
on twigs inside a clothes dryer. The dryer was on "cold-turning” and nothing else. 
The dryer was left on all night. The next morning it was found that none of the 
spiders had built a web, although they had moved around 2 lot. The control built 
normally. 


After this, I wondered if it was just the continual vertical rotation that 
bothered them. The next experiment tested this hypothesis. The spiders were 
placed on twigs suspended vertically from a piece of wool. Every half hour 
throughout the night the twigs, with the spiders on them, were turned one hundred 
and eighty degrees. None of the spiders built normal webs - although most of their 
structures had parts that look like pieces of webs. 
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None of the spiders built either the auxilliary or catching spirals, although 
most had begun the radii at some stage. Just before the first time they were 
rotated they all appeared to be building perfectly normal webs. Straight after 
turning each time they just stood still on either the twig or the centre of their 
construction for five to ten minutes, before resuming work. 


This made me wonder if sudden movements were preventing them from 
building normal webs. The spiders on the record player, where the movement had 
been smooth and continuous, had built normally. Therefore, the next experiment 
tested whether they would build when bumped at regular intervals. They were 
suspended on strings overnight, and they were bumped every half hour. They all 
built normally (as did the control). 


SPACE AROUND THEM: 

While doing the first sets of experiments it was observed that spiders did not build 
webs in two litre ice-cream containers. The reason was unclear, as they built 
normally in the empty aquarium (300 mm x 506 x 250 mm) they were sometimes 
left in. Therefore some experiments were devised to find out why ice-cream 
containers were not suitable. 


One of the things varying between the ice-cream containers and the aquarium, 
was how the light got in. That is, in ice-cream containers the light enters only 
from one angle, when in an aquarium the light enters from all sides. Therefore the 
experiment tested whether spiders could build a web in a box of a similar size to 
an ice-cream container, if it was clear on all sides. The spiders were put into a 
clear container on a twig and left overnight outside in the garden. Still none built, 
while the controls built normal orbs. Perhaps it was because there was no stimuli 
for them to build? Maybe they could sense that there were no insects around. In 
the next experiment the spiders were put back into the ice-cream containers, and 
a couple of live insects were added. They still did not build. Instead they spent 
the night hunting the insects like hunting spiders. 


I looked back over my observations of how spiders build their webs. The first 
movement is to get a single thread from point (a) to point (b) (see figure 1). This 
thread forms the basic bridge which holds the whole web together. They spread the 
thread between branches by letting a light piece of silk go, with a drop of glue on 
the end. If the thread hits another object, it will stick and form the bridge. If it 
does not, the spider will reel it back in and try again. The thread is moved about 
by the wind. That could have been one reason why they would not build in a 
confined space: there was no wind. In the aquarium there was a very slight air 
flow, as there were open corners, and it was much larger. 
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A few months later the spiders were left in ice-cream containers overnight, 
while the next experiments were set up. Four out of five spiders built. This was 
a surprising result, as previous experiments seemed to prove that ice-cream 
containers were unsuitable. They were left in again the next night, and all five 
built normal webs. No conditions appeared to have changed from the original 
experiment. None, except for one thing - that the spiders had already been in 
captivity for ten days. This was unusual as until then they had always been 
released after three days, because of my difficulties in feeding them. These spiders 
were released, and others replaced them. This time, under identical conditions, 
none built. It seems that some spiders can build in ice-cream containers. Perhaps 
it can be explained like this: It is possible for them to build in the ice-cream 
containers, but it is more difficult without air-flow. Therefore the spiders will not 
build for the first few days, but try to escape instead (this is supported by the fact 
that they are always at the top of the containers where the light comes in, and the 
fact that they are always very eager to get out when the containers are opened). 
When they get hungry, which can take several days as a single house fly can feed 
a spider for over a week, the spider would build, in spite of abnormal conditions. 
After this experiment no spider were kept longer than three days, as they seemed 
to be more willing to build after the fourth day. 


However, a week later, a spider built a web in an ice-cream container about 
three hours after it had been captured and placed inside. The conditions were the 
same as before but something was different. Perhaps the spider had not caught 
any prey before if was captured? It seem unlikely, as on average most spiders 
catch at least five small insects a day, according to a count I made during the 
Study. The only difference was the size of the spider. This particular spider was 
much smaller than any of the others. It was about five millimetres across, when 
most of the others had been about one centimetre across. 


To find out if this was an unusual result, five spiders of a similar size were 
tested that night. They all built normal webs. Therefore, did the large spiders not 
build because they did not have enough space? It seems unlikely, because they can 
build when they get hungry. | 


it seemed to lead back to the question of airflow, as smaller spiders use lighter 
silk. The silk’s weight seems to vary with the size of the spider. I had observed 
that smaller spiders’ silk blows much further than the larger spiders. This seemed 
to be related to the size of the drops of glue. These drops are emitted from the 
spinnerets which increase in size as the spider grows. Larger spiders emit larger 
drops (and therefore heavier silk) than smaller spiders. This can be seen by 
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looking at spiders’ silk under a high powered microscope. So, in the confines of 
an ice-cream container, the lighter silk produced by smaller spiders might be able 
to move, while that produced by larger spiders would not. 


This hypothesis was tested by allowing a group of larger spiders to build their 
first strand on a forked twig before they were put into ice-cream containers covered 
with transparent wrap, overnight. Still none of the five built. I thought that 
perhaps they can sense when they are enclosed in a relatively small place. This is 
not an unreasonable idea, as they seem to be able to sense when someone comes 
near them on a web in the wild. They show us this by vibrating the web rapidly. 


I tested this by putting spiders into four sizes of container. All the spiders 
were the same size and had been captured at the same time. One was put into a 
one litre ice-cream container, one into a two litre container, one into a container 
formed when two litre ice-cream containers were put together, and the last in a 
container formed when four two litre containers were put together. They were left 
overnight on twigs. It was repeated on three consecutive nights with different 
spiders. Each night the results were the same. The spiders would build in none 
but the largest container. This seems to prove that they can sense when they are 
in a confined space, and therefore will not build. 


REGENERATED LEGS: 

One of the spiders used had uneven legs: its left forelep was shorter than its right 
foreleg. She was observed over the following weeks, until after several moults the 
leg grew back. 


In the building of orbwebs the legs seem to be fairly important. Therefore 
spiders missing forelegs (due to natural causes) were monitored to see if they 
would build normal webs. They were left in their natural conditions, where their 
webs were observed in the morning, and compared with those built by normal 
spiders of the same size. They all built similar orb-webs. One difference was that 
the coils of the catching spiral were much closer together in the webs of the spiders 
that were regenerating legs than in webs of normal spiders. There were also more 
radii in the former webs. It was found that as spiders build their webs they 
measure the angles between the radii with their front legs. When one front leg is 
missing or is shorter the angles are smalier - therefore more radii are needed. The 
same principle affects the catching spiral. As they lay the coils of the auxiliary 
spiral (which serves as the guide while they build the catching spiral), they 
measure the distances with their front legs. Therefore, with a shorter leg the 
spirals are much closer. 


During my observations I noticed that none of the other legs seemed to be 
used, so some experiments were done using the same method to find out their 
function in web building. They all built perfectly normal webs. Therefore the other 
legs must be for other functions than web building. 


Volirath (1987) described experiments similar to mine using Araneus diadematas 
spiders. His results were similar to mine. 


SECTION TWO 


In the second half of this project the spiders were moved onto each others’ webs 
and their behaviour was observed. E. pustulosa spiders were put onto webs of: E. 
pustulosa, C. viriditas and A. veruculata. Before I did the experiments I observed 
the spiders for two months, so I could recognise normal and unusual behaviour. 
Much of the behaviour observed during this time is irrelevant to this project, but 
details of the observations are listed in my log-book. 


In the first experiment two E. pustulosa spiders were put onto each others’ 
webs. This experiment and all those following were repeated at least three times 
(i.e. 8 minimum of six spiders were tested). 


The spiders were all placed onto different parts of the web, but their reactions 
were basically the same. They all paused cautiously for between thirty seconds and 
a minute, while they tested the strings of the web to see how taut they were. After 
finding that the strings were all equally loose, they sensed that there was no other 
spider on the web. Then they went straight along the nearest radius and settled 
in a hub, gathering the ends of the radial threads under them, as is the custom of 
this species of spider. They tested all the radii they had not been able to reach 
for signs of life. When they found that there were none they settled down and 
behaved normally for the rest of the day, eating any insects that were caught in the 
web. They rebuilt again in the normal manner at night, even to the point of eating 
the threads that were cut down (spider silk is mainly formed of protein). After that 
they continued to use the basic circular frame work of the web they were moved 
onto, although they rebuilt the radii and catching spiral. 


This experiment was repeated with spiders of different sizes (and therefore 
ages), but still using the same species. When an adult spider was placed on the 
web of a young spider, the latter moved off immediately and fell to the ground, 
eventually building its own web elsewhere. When it was a young spider it either 
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moved off or stayed at the edge of the web, building a web of its own between the 
radii which are often extended below the web. 


The next experiment tested webs which seemed identical at first glance, but 
they were built by another member of the same family, C. viriditas. The webs of 
C. viriditas are very similar to those of E. pustulosa, except the former are smaller 
and have tighter coils. I think this is because they are smaller spiders with shorter 
legs, and it seems that these factors alter the web (see experiments above). An E. 
pustulosa spider of the same size with stunted legs would build an identical web to 
that of C. viriditas. For each of the experiments I have mentioned using C. viridatas 
I have also tested other spiders of the same family. These other spiders are 
Zealaranea crassa (Walckenaer, 1842) and two unidentified members of the 
Araneidae. These four are the only members of this family in the area, except one. 
The other is very rare, and only one specimen was found. It is Leucage dromedaria. 
In all the experiments the results were the same whichever species of spider I used. 


For this experiment the FE. pustulose spider was moved onto the web of C. 
viriditas. The results were identical to those in which E. pustulosa spiders were put 
onto other webs belonging to spiders of the same species. It is interesting to note 
that when the experiment was repeated with C. viriditas spiders being moved onto 
E. pustulosa webs, the results were still the same. 


These experiments lead to an interesting question. Why do spiders not do this 
regularly? It would be advantageous to do so, as they do not have to waste their 
time and energy making their own webs. Nor do they have the investment of the 
silk, which uses a2 lot of energy to produce because of its high protein content. The 
spider could just eat insects caught in someone else’s web, without its own effort 
which would be wasted if the web was blown down. 


Therefore there must be a reason why this does not happen. The obvious one 
would be that the spider on the web would scare off the intruder. In the first three 
experiments the spiders were put onto unoccupied webs, which are rare in nature. 
The next experiments were done with the spiders still on the webs. The first one 
involved two E. pustulosa spiders. At first there seemed to be no logic in their 
behaviour - sometimes they left, sometimes they stayed and sometimes they 
advanced further onto the web. But after several repeats the reason became clear. 
If the spider that was introduced was the smaller of the two, it was quickly chased 
off by the owner of the web. The cwner would charge aggressively, with her palps 
outstretched to show her fangs. This was enough to frighten the smaller spider, 
who would drop off the web immediately. This reaction was probably due to the 
fact that spiders are cannibalistic. But if the introduced spider was the larger one, 
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she would chase the owner of the web, and take it over. When the two spiders 
were of similar size their reactions were different. As soon as the new spider was 
introduced the resident would come out of her retreat, if she was in one. Both 
spiders would open their palps threateningly, but neither would advance or retreat. 
This would go on for some time, with neither spider gaining any territory. 
Eventually they would both give up and go and build a new web elsewhere. On 
some occasions the resident spider would return to her retreat, and take possession 
of the web after the other had built one of her own (if it was evening), or settle 
down elsewhere. The same results were observed when the experiment involved 
an E. pustulosa spider and a C. viriditas spider. This shows us that the dominance 
factor amongst spiders is size, which is not surprising as it is the same in many 
other species of animals. 


Coming back to the question of why large spiders do not take advantage of this 
and take over the webs of other spiders. One possible explanation is that there are 
not enough webs of the right sort in any one area to encourage spiders to confront 
each other. 


The next experiments found out whether E. pustulosa spiders could take over 
a cobweb. An E. pustulosa spider was put onto the web of A. veruculata, a common 
member of the family Theridiidae. Another member of the Theridiidae, Steatoda 
grossa (a relation to the katipo with a nasty bite) was also tested. In all cases the 
results were the same. Although the cobwebs were vacant none of the spiders (six 
repeats) stayed. They all behaved in a similar way, pausing first to find out if 
there was any other spider on the web, then walking in as close to a straight line 
as possible until they came to the edge (sometimes they headed towards the nearer 
side, and sometimes towards the opposite side of the web). They all left the cobweb 
and built their own orb-web else where. 


In the next experiment the spider who owned the cobweb was left on it. When 
the invading spider was larger than the resident it ignored the owner completely, 
and behaved in the same way as above. The resident did not try to interfere with 
her. When the introduced spider was the smaller of the two, it was chased off by 
the owner of the web. The resident advanced rapidly, opening her palps. The 
invading spider backed off as fast as possible. The owner of the web behaved in 
exactly the same way when another spider of the same species was introduced. 


When the two spiders were the same size the owner of the web came out of its 
retreat, and looked threatening. The invader also bared its fangs, but retreated off 
the web. The owner then went back into its retreat. Again, this was the same as 
what happened between two A. veruculata spiders. 
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From this we can see that E. pustulosa spiders cannot (or will not) take over 
the web of A. veruculata. Therefore it would probably be no particular advantage 
for spiders to take over each others’ webs regularly, as the chances of finding an 
empty one belonging to another member of the same family are quite remote. 
However, if a species of spider evolved which could take over either (unlike E. 
pustulosa), it can still be an advantage. 


In the next experiments the spiders’ memories were tested. Two spiders (E. 
pustulosa) were swapped between webs while one had just caught a small fly, and 
the other had nothing on its web. Both spiders paused for just over thirty seconds 
as they arrived, to find out if there was a spider on the web already. When they 
sensed that there was not, they went straight to the hubs (where the spider had 
brought the fly). Both checked all the other radii for signs of another spider, 
before the one with the fly settled down to eat it as normal. The other moved 
about a bit longer, checking one radius again (that was the one leading to the place 
where the insect had been caught on her own web). The results were the same in 
all six repeats. They were also the same when the experiment was using E. 
pustulosa and C. viriditas spiders. It was tried when both the E. pustulosa spiders 
Started with the fly, and with the C. viridatas spider catching it. The results were 
still the same. 


This shows that E. pustulosa spiders have some sort of memory. The spiders 
seemed to remember that they had caught something, and where on the web the 
insect had been caught. 


The next experiment is related to web building and web swapping. Two E. 
pustulosa spiders were swapped onto each others’ webs while they were in the 
middie of building. They were both up to the same point. Each time they were 
swapped they behaved in the same manner. They all went to the hub (or as much 
of it as existed at the time), and paused for about twenty seconds. Then they all 
finished the web in the normal manner. 


The last experiment was the same, except the spiders were swapped when they 
were up to different points in building. For example, in one swap, one was up to 
laying the catching spiral when the other was only half way through laying the 
radii. The results were the same in all six swaps. They all went to the hub and 
paused, although usually for slightly longer than in the previous experiment. Then > 
they all finished building in the normal way. This seemed at first to contradict my 
earlier hypothesis about the memory of the spiders. Then I realised that even if 
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they did know it was a different web they would continue, and they could not build 
from where they were up to, as all parts of an orb-web are supported by the rest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the first section of this project I found that spiders will only build their webs 
in dim light (between two and five electron Volts). This is probably because with 
less light they cannot see. If there is more light it is dangerous to move in case 
of attracting predators. This is the same light intensity as early evening or 
morning, when they normally build their webs. 


They will not build if the direction of "down" is changed continually. If it is 
only changed a few times they will build, but their webs will not be normal. Slow, 
movement on a horizontal plane however does not affect them at all, even if it 
continues all night. This is probably because they can fall into the rhythm with 
the movement and become accustomed to it. Vertical rotation, however, confuses 
them because it disturbs their sense of gravity. Their webs are abnormal because 
they use gravity to help form the radial threads. 


Spiders which are regenerating their forelegs will build webs with tighter coils 
and more radii. If they are regenerating any of their other legs it makes no 
difference to their webs. The differences in the webs are due to the fact that the 
Spiders measure parts of their webs with their forelegs. Therefore if a foreleg is 
shorter than normal, parts of the web will be too. 


The second section showed us how spiders can take over each others’ webs. 
I found that they could take over the webs of other spiders of the same species, 
and different species within the same family. They could not take over the webs 
of spiders belonging to a different family, even if they had prey. If two E. pustulosa 
Spiders are swapped while one had prey and the other did not the one that did 
not behaved normally. The one that had lost its prey seemed to remember slightly 
that it had it, but did not do anything about it. 


If two E. pustulosa spiders were swapped while they were in the middle of 
building a web they would continue, from where the web was up to. This was 


probably because it is very difficult for a spider to build the catching spiral before 
the radii are finished, for example. 


If a spider is put onto the web of another spider when it is there, the larger 
spider is clearly dominant, regardless of species. This is probably because spiders 
are cannibals. 
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CONSERVATION RESEARCH ON NEW ZEALAND TERRESTRIAL 
ARTHROPODS: WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT? 


G H Sherley 
Conservation Science Centre 
Dept. of Conservation 
P O Box 10-420 Wellington 


INTRODUCTION 


It is relatively easy to think of research projects but much more difficult to answer 
the question, how to most efficiently go about research with the limited resources 
available to conservation today. 


I believe this to be the most important problem facing conservation research 
and particularly research concerning New Zealand’s native terrestrial arthropods, 
especially since public and political awareness in this area is in its infancy. In this 
paper I identify those categories of species needing research and outline a 
procedure for deciding on an important conservation research topic. I will also 
identify the research resources New Zealand has and discuss a possible allocation 
of responsibilites. 


Two things should be defined. By "conservation research" I refer to research 
which aims to yield knowledge which will directly benefit securing the survival of 
a species. Examples include habitat requirements and taxonomy. When speaking 
of " endangered species" I refer to the International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature’s (IUCN) Survival Service Commission definition: "taxa whose population(s) 
is unlikely to survive unless conservation measures are taken." Finally, 
"arthropods" will refer to New Zealand indigenous terrestrial arthropods. 


The demise of native species and the causes have been well described in 
literature. Arthropod species have declined due to habitat loss and/or modification 
and introduced mammals. I suggest that large-bodied arthropods are most 
susceptible to predation from introduced mammalian predators. They are also prone 
to habitat modification and/or loss because many have low productivity, poor 
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dispersal abilities (e.g., flightlessness) and may have comparatively long life cycles. 
The result of these characteristics is a poor ability to recover numbers from 
predation and/or habitat change. 

Another group of arthropods which may also be at risk are those with 
specialised habitat requirements. While it is true that remnant populations can 
persist in very Small areas, many habitat-types have been lost in New Zealand, 
along with their original communities of arthropods. Thus in selecting topics for 


research on arthropods, clues of importance are gigantism and/or restricted habitat 
use. 


QUESTIONS THAT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED WHEN DECIDING UPON A 
TOPIC FOR CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


(1) Are species endangered sensu IUCN 

(2) Is their habitat threatened? 

(3) What susceptibility is there to introduced predators? 

(4) Is the species endemic to New Zealand and at what level? 


(5) Does the species display different genetic characteristics from "conspecifics" 
elsewhere? 


(6) Is/are the distribution and status of populations of the species sufficiently 
well known? 


(7) Is/are the species protected by legislation? 
(8) Is the species’ habitat protected by legislation? 
(9) Is the topic practically feasable? 
A final decision to undertake research would, I believe, require an affirmative 
answer to all of these to win significant institutional investment of professionals 


and dollars. 


The importance of good distributional data is obvious. If a species turns out 
to be abundant, then there is far less urgency for research. The opposite can also 
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apply. It is a matter for careful judgment to know when there has been enough 
survey work completed and it is time to invest further with full-blown research. 


Practical solutions may not require scientific research. For some of our native 
species the threat is obvious and so is the solution, e.g., not converting a swamp 
to pasture. I think it is important to use common sense a priori to filter out those 
topics that really do require scientific input so that the best use can be made of 
research resources. 


Having a species formally protected by legislation does not necessarily imply 
any intrinsic higher value over others. Rather, legislation is important because it 
formally or legally commits the government to protect the species and, hopefully, 
ultimately fund research. The legislative protection should provide a basis for 
setting priorities. 


Having decided on a species for research I believe there is an ideal system to 
which conservation science should adhere which should contain these components 
in roughly this order: 


Task No.1: 
If not already done, a taxonomic description of the species or species group. 


Research component :- Formal taxonomic description may take too long, especially 
if there is a group of species in question. The problem of so many species requiring 
description actually confounding conservation efforts has been described as the 
"taxonomic impediment" (e.g Ramsay ef al. 1988). Modern genetic methods (e.g. 
gel-electrophoresis) offer a quicker alternative which will tell managers whether the 
species is unique or not. 


Task No.2: 
Establish the conservation status of the species at risk. 


Research component:- Design any specialised survey methods. After standard 
techniques have been designed, evaluated and modififed as required, train 
management staff or undertake survey. 


Task No.3: 


Write a research plan which should be integrated with an interim species 
management or recovery plan. 
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Research component:- Proper scientific design and co-ordination with management 
staff. A pilot study may be necessary which will include an evaluation of methods. 


Task No.4: 

Conduct research, write it up and make recommendations. | 

This task may involve writing part of the recovery/management plan which would 
require close co-ordination with the agency responsible (e.g. Department of 
Conservation - DOC). The ideal is to conduct research in tandem with 
management practice, e.g. testing the significance of predation on target species 
during the normal course of predator control. (termed "wildlife management as 
scientific experimentation’, McNab 1983.) Part of the recovery/management plan 
should include designing follow-up research, e.g. monitoring and implementing 
future management, 


Task No.5: 
Public and professional education, dissemination of information. 


Research component:- Researchers owe it to themselves to invest time in educating 
the public and contractors in the results of their research. This will involve 
"popularising" results which requires special skills if accuracy is to be retained. 
Professional managers today often do not want to wade through scientific prose. 
The species recovery/management plan should ideally contain scientific results in 
lay terms by reference to refereed scientific papers. While supplying information 
to the media may not appear to have immediate benefits, it does long-term because 
ultimately, unless the public (and hence financial sources) perceive invertebrates 
as "valuable", then their conservation is jeopardised. 


Task No.6: 
Fund-raising 


Research component:- Investigate potential financial backers - private and 
institutional. Some research organisations employ professional people full-time, to 
do this job. The task ties in with publicity since the trade-off for financial backing 
is often publicity. Other benefits may include scientific trials of new products. 
While there is a stated order in these tasks, in practice some will be carried out 
concurrently. 
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WHAT RESOURCES DOES NEW ZEALAND HAVE WHICH ARE PRESENTLY 
OR POTENTIALLY AVAILABLE FOR ARTHROPOD CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH? 


Research institutions | 
All institutions could play a part in the aforesaid research plan. 


Universities - staff and graduate research. 
Philosophically there is no reason why management and theoretical research cannot 
be performed hand-in-hand. 


Entomology Division (DSIR) 

The Entomology Division have been traditionally responsible for taxonomy (e.g. 
Systematics Section). Hence in at least assessing species rarity, their work (e.g. 
Fauna of New Zealand) will be invaluable for conservation research. 


Ecology Division (DSIR) 

Presently the DOC contributes money towards conservation research through loop- 
funding - a system (current until July 1990) whereby research carried out by 
Ecology Division that is useful for conservation is funded by the DOC. Of course, 
Ecology Division supplies its own funds as well towards arthropod research. 


Ecology Division research on arthropods has mainly centred on ecological research 
aimed at conserving species. 


Entomological Society (ENTSOC) 

The society could (and has) provided a forum for debate on conservation issues. 
It has, and should in future, act as the most important visible advocate for 
arthropod research in New Zealand by prodding the DOC and other institutions. 
But this should be done in a co-operative manner. The society also has a wealth 
of information available with its membership and library. Many ENTSOC members 
are amateurs who can make an invaluable contribution to conservation research 
e.g. distributional data and hence conservation status. 


Science and Research (S&R) Division, DOC 

The Division is concerned with undertaking or facilitating research for its priorities 
list for arthropods which was published in September 1989 (Sherley 1989). It 
organised the publication of the last Wildlife Research Liaison Group Research 
Review No.10 (Ramsay ef al. 1988) which summarises research and also identifies 
important research topics. 


National Museum 


The National Museum has a valuable record of arthropod distribution which could 
play an important role in conservation as a database. 


Finally, New Zealand research institutes can take advantage of being in a small 
country by more efficiently co-operating in research. In a climate where funds are 
short, duplication cannot be afforded even if it involves simply sharing transport. 
Co-operation has been, and should be, facilitated through the ENTSOC. 


DISCUSSION 
What can ENTSOC and the above mentioned organisations do from here on? 


i. Continue a “watching brief on important conservation topics. If a research 
topic arises which implicates the DOC, then the Science and Research Division at 
least should be notified. 


2. Advocate investment (people and money) in research topics which have been 
identified in current publications and new topics as they come to hand. 


3. University researchers design research topics which involve conservation science 
and use these as a basis for grant-in-aid applications. Research design should 
involve a team approach involving government research institutions and include 
graduate students. 


4. Ecology Division (DSIR) should continue to lobby for loop-funding from the 
DOC for mutually agreed priority research topics. 


5. Science and Research (DOC) should continue to give some priority budget for 
research into native terrestrial arthropods given that there are about 20,000 species 
of insects and about 90% of these are endemic (Longworth in Mound and Walker 
1982). 


6. Entomology Division (DSIR) should recommend to conservation agencies at the 
earliest opportunity (even before formal publication) the identification of taxonomic 


rarities which may require urgent protection. 


7. Using published research priorities, all institutions will have the opportunity to 
initiate research. 
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I believe co-operative research is the most important strategy to opt for when 
funding is so low. Certainly there have been outstanding examples of co-operative 
research in conservation research in vertebrates, it should be so for invertebrates 
as well. 
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WETA NEMESIS 
A note 


A rare specimen of the orchid Vanda coerulea, from the Western Himalayas, 
cultivated in my garden at St Heliers, Auckland, suffered the loss of many of its 
new-forming root tips, only the upper ones however, and probably as a 
consequence, did not flower so well. The plant, grown in a basket placed in the 
fork of a sheltering cabbage tree (Cordyline australis), is dormont during the dry 
(Auckland summer!) season, and grows during the monsoon (Auckland autumn). 
Many new aerial roots are produced at this time, and it was the tips of these that 
were being eaten. The culprits were thought to be slugs or snails so the pesticide 
methiocarb, in the form of Mesurol in blue pellets, was spread around the plant. 
This was during the winter of 1988. Within a few weeks a large adult female weta, 
Hemideina thoracica (White), was found dead on the ground near the cabbage tree, 
soon followed by a total of ten more adult female Hemideina wetas all found dead 
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in the same general area. The eating of the orchid root-tips ceased. The following 
March (1989) one large dead male Hemideina was found dead in the same place 
together with two more males inside my house. By April 1989 the orchid was 
producing a profuse spike of manificent blue flowers, no doubt due to perhaps to 
a particularly favourable season as far as the climate was concerned, perhaps to 
improved husbandry, and perhaps also to the fact that wetas were no longer 
browsing its upper aerial roots. 


It seems therefore that in this case, wetas, and not slugs or snails, were eating 
the Vanda orchid’s aerial roots and that the slug bait, Mesurol, must have been 
eaten by the wetas which were thus poisoned. 


There is another example of wetas causing damage to cultivated plants. In the 
Horotane Valley, near Christchurch, burrowing ground wetas, Hemiandrus sp., 
emerged at night and damaged a commercial apricot crop being grown there 
(Wahid 1978, Wahid & Scott 1979). It seems possible that wetas may have more 
effect on plants than is generally realised, especially as they are nocturnal, so that 
the results of their activity may not be recognised and are therefore attributed to 
other causes. 


What a pity that the whole harem and its master, living in a secluded seraglio 
of massed dead cabbage tree leaves, had to die in order that a rare exotic intruder 
could flourish and produce its magnificent blue flowers! 
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Mrs S. Bedford, 
229 St Heliers Bay Rd, 
Auckland 


2ist ANNIVERSARY RESEARCH GRANTS 


1989 Grants: 
Auckland Branch. $800 to construct a wetland waterway at Te Henga Swamp. 
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Mr R. Death, Canterbury University. $400 for investigating the effects of 
disturbances on stream insect communities. 


Mrs O.R. Green, Auckland. $700 as part cost of a Wild M3Z drawing tube. 


Dr A.C. Eyles, Levin. $200 for costs involved in a taxonomic study of the genus 
Rhypodes (Heteroptera) endemic to New Zealand. 


Mr C. Jowett, Auckland University. $500 for a predation study of the Mahoenui 
Giant Weta (Deinacrida sp.). 


Mr C.D. Millar, Auckland University. $300 for continuation of a study of melanism 
in New Zealand moths. 


Ms W.L. Chadderton, Canterbury University. $300 toward costs for a freshwater 
Study of parts of Southland for comparison with the freshwater invertebrate fauna 
of Stewart Isiand. 


RESEARCH REPORTS RECEIVED DURING 1988-1989 


Mr C.D. Millar (1987 Grant) 

Mass rearing techniques for Heliothus amigera and Mythima separata have been 
established and a detailed study of Mythimna under laboratory conditions has been 
undertaken to provide a base line. These two species are reared on artificial diets 
contaminated with chemicals known to be associated with industrial pollution. A 
major setback occurred in this work owing to destruction of the colonies during 
spraying for cockroaches in the University buildings. 


Dr V.B.Meyer-Rochow (1988 Grant) 

40 glowworms have been observed to determine how they select small insects 
tangled in their threads. Vibrations are necessary before the glowworm 
investigates, but olfaction is also necessary - before the glowworm bites it checks 
to see if the object snared is edible. Observations are to be published in the 
Journal of Insect Behaviour. 


Ms W. Pond (1988 Grant) 


Newspapers in Education (Wellington) have prepared the poster "The Polynesian 
World of Insects" for publication at the end of the year. The Maori editor of the 
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Department of Education has proposed that a series of posters be done, not just 
this one, but this depends on the future of educational publishing and the new 
science curriculum. 


Dr A.C. Clark (1988 Grant) 

Work is progressing in developing localisation methods in polyacrylamide gels for 
the glutathione - S - transferases. Because of multiplicity of isoforms of these 
enzymes problems are encountered with overlapping enzyme bands. A higher 
resolution technique such as isoelectrofocusing will be tested to try and overcome 
this. 


Mr M.Overton (1988 Grant) 

Both red and yellow admiral are breeding well in continuous culture in the 
laboratory. Some hybrid forms can be obtained, indicating that the 2 are very 
closely related, and field - caught individuals may not be from pure populations. 
Artificial media have been tried, so far unsucessfully, and disease (mainly the 
nuclear polyhedrosis virus) has also been a problem. Larval food preferences are 
wider than previously thought - both species developing completely on all of the 3 
different nettle species tested. 


MID-WINTER EMERGENCE OF A PROCORDULIA GRAYI 
IMAGO (ODONATA: CORDULLIDAE). 


A. C. Harris, Otago Museum, 
Great King Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


In early April, 1989, Mr. R. R. Baldwin (Zoology Department, Otago University) 
dredged a final instar larva Procordulia gravi (Selys) from the bottom of a pond 
situated beside Woodland Avenue, Mosgiel, Dunedin. The pond is about 40 metres 
in diamneter, almost round, and is entered and drained by a permanent seepage 
or small creek. The larva was found at a depth of about 1.5 metres, adhering to 
the lower part of a clump of Elodea (Amacharis canadensis). The larva was 
transferred to a 22 x 18 x 15 cm plastic tank containing shingle, stones and water 
1.5 cm deep. It was kept in an unheated building at room temperature. 
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On 28 July 1989 a perfect adult female P.gravi emerged and climbed up the walls 
of the container. Mr Baldwin removed the imago and its exuvia and-gave them to 
me. These are currently housed in the collections of the Otago Museum. 


REMARKS 

Adult dragonflies in their natural environments usually emerge from their 
penultimate instars in spring or summer (never winter). In the tropics, emergence 
is generally a function of temperature alone, whereas in temperate regions, it is 
usually controlled by additional factors such as photoperiod and a facultative 
dispause in the final larval instar which synchronises emergence of the adults 
(Corbet 1983). 


Adult emergence in Procordulia gravi normally occurs between mid-November 
and February, with most individuals emerging by mid December (Rowe, 1987). 
Rowe (1987) noted that at Lake Alexandria emergence can be delayed up to a 
month when spring is late. Little is known about the duration of larval life, but 
Rowe (op. cit.) suggested that it would probably be at least two years. 


It would seem likely that the larva under normal circumstances would have 
overwintered, perhaps in a facultative dispause, until the pond water rose to the 
temperature necessary for emergence of the imago in November, 1989. Rowe (op. 
cit.) has indicated clearly that ambient temperature is of major importance for 
emergence in this species. It would therefore appear that the constant warm 
temperature in the building either broke the dispause or prevented its onset and 
caused the larva to metamorphose into an imago when the water attained a critical 
temperature. 
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OTAGO SECTION 


Rubbish Dump Report. 


Progress has started on talks about the new Cromwell tip, between the 
Conservation Department and the Cromwell Borough Council as D.O.C. awaits a 
reply to their proposal. Meanwhile the signs should be up around the reserve and 
an allocation of money should see the rabbit fence completed this season and allow 
serious control measures to be taken. The beetles will be emerging soon however, 
and this will delay the work, probably until summer. 


Kees Green and Brian Patrick have been in the newspaper recently about some 
work they are doing with a rarely found Noctuid moth. The Spring Dune Moth, 
(Agrotis innominata) has been found living in sand dunes at St. Clair, St. Kilda, 
and Smaill’s beaches. Usually for a noctuid the female is brachypterous (short 
winged and unable to fly). This means they are stranded there and have to feed 
on introduced plants (Marram grass) as the natives are now completely lacking 
there. Another odd feature of its life cycle is that the adults emerge in winter on 
suitable nights, as well as spring. 


THE GOLDEN ORBWEAVER, A SPIDER CREATING 
INTEREST IN NEW ZEALAND. 


C J Green, Dept. of Conservation 
Private Bag 8 
Newton, Auckland 


In the past, a species of golden orbweaving spider (Nephila sp.) has appeared in 
various places in New Zealand. In 1975 one was collected in Dargaville, then 
another in 1976 in Tauranga. Then in the autumn of 1982 one turned up in 
Cambridge, near Hamilton. 


More recently in April 1988, a single specimen was found in a suburb of Hamilton, 
and in the same month one spider in a suburb of Auckland. Given the previous 
history, these two records didn’t seem unusual. However, in February 1989 this 
species of spider began to appear in an increasing number of localities throughout 
the wider Auckland metropolitan area. In addition, reports came in from many 
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other cities, spreading virtually the length of the North Island, from Whangarei in 
the north to Martinborough in the south. 


By the end of May 1989, 28 golden orbweavers had been recorded over the last 
summer season in the North Island. There have been no new records in June or 
July. Over the same period there were no records from the South Island. 


With the infrequency of the Nephila genus appearing in New Zealand it has been 
assumed that all these records over the past two seasons are the same species. 
They appear to be either N. edulis or a very closely related species. Only females 
have been found, usually by members of the public quite unused to such large 
spiders. It is by far the largest species of orbweaver found in New Zealand. 


Much speculation has surrounded the likely mode of transit of the species to New 
Zealand. It was assumed the most likely source would have been somewhere in 
Australia, since N. edulis can apparently be quite common on eastern coastal areas. 
It is possible that immature spiders were blown across the Tasman Sea and landed 
in New Zealand. However, the pattern of distribution does not match that seen in 
other Australian immigrants arriving in New Zealand. In particular, many 
lepidoptera have been recorded as arriving in coastal parts of New Zealand, 
particularly Taranaki, West Auckland, Firth of Thames, Wellington-Horowhenua 
and Nelson. 


It seems more likely to some of us that a mature female or a viable egg sac 
travelled across the Tasman courtesy of modern day transport. It has not gone 
unnoticed, that most of the records over the last season occurred in cities on the 
main trunk railway line. 


Speculation also surrounds its possible future in New Zealand. Will it be able to 
survive our winters and thrive? Several spiders have been under observation by 
entomologists in Auckland and Wellington, both indoors and outdoors. Indications 
are that the adult females do not survive past June having laid egg sacs in April. 
A number of egg sacs will receive close observation in the spring. These eggs 
could be fertile if mating had occurred prior to capture. We await any new arrivals 
in the spring with trepidation. 
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New Zealand Butterfly Poster 


Printed in colour fast colours on medium card. This poster comes in a 
folded/creased version or as an uncreased poster. 


Prices to Ent Soc Members 


$6.30 No posting ) includes 
$7.20 Posted ) GST 


Prices to Non Members 


$7.50 No posting) includes 
$9.00 Posted ) GST 


Discounts are available for 5 or more, prices on application. 


Posters available from: 
Ricardo Palma 
National Museum 
P.O. Box 467 
WELLINGTON 


Marlene Boyd 

Mt Albert Research Centre 
DSIR 

Private Bag 

AUCKLAND 


Please specify creased/uncreased on your order. 


Marlene Boyd 
Sales Secretary ESNZ 
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NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Next year’s annual conference of the Australian Entomological Society has been set 
for mid-winter (30 June - 4 July) in chilly Canberra. Canberra has a large 
population of local entomologists in CSIRO and this, coupled with Canberra’s 
central geographic position, always guarantees a big roll up. Themes of symposia 
and sessions already being organised include insect/plant interactions, molecular 
‘biology, evolutionary ecology, applied taxonomy, post harvest entomology, Heliothis 
biology and aquatic entomology. The conference log features the Bogong moth, 
Agrotis infusa, a migratory noctuid which periodically invades Canberra in great 
numbers, It is particularly appropriate because it has made the news lately by 
almost shutting down our new bicentennial Parliament house due to tonnes of 
moths coming to the brilliant outside illumination lights. Conference details are 
available from Dr Joanne Daly, CSIRO Entomology, GPO Box 1700, Canberra 
ACT 2601. 


On the topic of the power sometimes wielded by our tiny lepidopteran friends, it 
is nice to be able to relate that another real estate development has been prevented 
by a rare butterfly. Last year we had massive public protest because a housing 
subdivision near Melbourne threatened the habitat of the Eltham Copper, Paralucia 
pyrodiscus lucida. Finally the critical area was excised from the subdivision. This 


year we have seen a large marina development in Brisbane’s Moreton Bay stopped 
in its tracks because of potential destruction of the habitat of the rare mangrove 
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butterfly, Acrodipsas illidgei. This butterfly has recently been proved to feed on ant 


larvae in its larval stage, a habit long suspected but just demonstrated on film by 
Peter Samson. 


The Australian Entomological Magazine is a quarterly periodical devoted to shorter 
and lighter articles on insects of the Australasian region. It was founded in 1972 
by well known Sydney private entomologist, Max Moulds, and was operated for 15 
years by him as a private enterprise. Last year he transferred its operation to the 
control of the Entomological Society of Queensland. That Society would welcome 
subscribers (Aust. $16.00 PA) or contributors from New Zealand. Enquiries should 
be sent to the Business Manager, Australian Entomological Magazine, Entomology 
Department, University of Queensland, St. Lucia, Qid 4067. 


Geoff Monteith 
Australian Correspondent. 
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INDEX TO THE WETA 
This index was compiled by Peter Maddison, DSIR, Auckland. 


Please excuse the small type: Unfortunately, perestroika (or 
is is glasnost) does not occur between DSIR and MAF - our 
computers are quite incompatible and I didn’t really want to 
retype 75 pages. This meant I was unable to adjust the size 
without going to one column per page. Putting the index into 
one column would have meant printing a very fat Weta and 
with it, incurring considerable extra cost. 


I have probably got the worst eyesight of anyone in the 
society and I can read it - this was the criteria I worked on 
and I also like to save money! | 


So, my apologies to Peter, for reducing him so much. 


Happy Christmas and New year and’ keep that copy rolling 
in. | 


Thanks, — 


John Tenquist 
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INDEX TO VOLUMES 7-12 
Prepared by P.A. Maddison 


Dates of Publication : 


Vol. 7(1) March 1984 Vol. 10(1) June 1987 
Vol. 7(2) 1984 Vol. 10(2) Nov 1987 
Vol. 7(3) 1984 Vol. 11(1) May 1988 
Vol. 7(4) 1984 Vol. 11(2) Nov 1988 
Vol. 8(1) 1985 Vol. 12(1) June 1989 
Vol. 8(2) 1985 VEt. Det2) Dec 1989 
Vol. 9(1) 1986 

Vol. 9(2) 1986 

A Agrotis innominata 12: Si 


Aarons, B. 12: 22 

Abercrombie, M. 12: 39 

Acaraptera 8: 40 

Acari(ma) 7: 55 8: 46 9: 2-3,31,33 10: 47 
Acaridae 7: 62 8: 35 9: 31 
Acarology 7: 5 

Acarus immobilis §: 31 
Acarus siro 8: 34 
Achaearanea veruculata 8: 37 
Acid rain 9: 70 

Acidic glutathione S-transferases 8: 47 
‘Aciphylla pinnatifida 8: 8 

Aciphylla spp. 9: 71 12: 13 

Acoustic sensitivity 10: 20 

Acremonium lolii 10: 29 

Acrididae 7: 98 9: 48,58-59 

Acroceridae 10: 49 

Acrogalumna longiplumis 7: 55 


12: 24,27-28,34,36-37 


Actinidia chinensis 7: 114-115,122 8: 7,18,22,31,46 


10: 28 

Activity - nocturnal 7: 45 
Activity periods 7: 38 

Aculeata 8: 21 

Adalia 8: 21 

Adams, T. 7: 122 

Adelaide 9: 85 10: 12,34 
Adephaga 9: 3 

Admiral Butterflies 11: 36 
Aedes australis 7: 119 .8: 49 11: 38 
Aenetus virescens 9: 246 8: 47. 203 28 L112: 5 
Aerial roots 12: 46-47 
Aeroplankton 8: 10 

Aeshna brevistyla 10: 35 
Aestivation 7: 118 8: 48 
Africa 9: 6 

Agapytho 10: 52 

Agricultural crops 7: 45,50 
Agricultural developments 9: 70 
Agromyzidae 7: 43,48 9: 35 
Agrotis infusa 10: 5 


Ahasverus advena 8: 34 
Ailanthus altissima 8: 2 
Ailanthus Silkmoth 8: 2 
Airports 7: 44,50 

Ajax Bog 8: 50 

Alaus speciosus 10: 34 

Albert Park 8: 2 

“Alcohol Tree” 11: 18-19 
Aldabra (as Aldamba) I. 12: 18 
Aleocharinae 7: 55 
"“Aletia” moderata 7: 9 
Alexandra 8: 7 9: 86 
Algae 7: 78,116 10: 7 
Alien, A. 10: 52-53 
Allandale 8: 7 
Azian, “t. 3. 205 + 
Allen, Albert 11: 45 
Allen, Andrew 8: 37 
Allen, BD. 7: 106 
Allen, G. 7: 79,88 
ll: 23 12: 1-2,18 
Allergies 7: 58,59 
Alligator weed &: 37 
Allolobophora longa 7: 33,48 

Allozyme variation ii: 36 

Alpine plants & alpine zone 7: 39,50 8: 10,33 
9: 39,41 10: 49 

Alydidae 7: 99 

Amateur Entomologists Society 9: 41,46 
Amateur involvement 9: 41,63,65 12: 44 
Amblypygi 190: 34 

Ambositrinae 7: 111 

America 8: 37 

American Bald-faced Hornet 10: 58 
American Cockroach 7: 38,41,48,100,117 
Amorphoscelidae 10: 20 

Amphipoda 7: 56 

Amphipsalta zelandica 10: 60 
Amplectopus 10: 52 

Amychus candezei 9: 49 

Amychus granulatus 9: 49 

Amynthas diffringens 7: 39,48 

Amynthas hupiensis 7: 39,48 


162 5,5 


20: FS" 23-2 


8: 32,37 9: 14,38 


12: 10-11 
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10: 32-33,35 


Agrotis innominata 12: 531 
Ahasverus acvena &: 34 
Ailanthus altissima €: 2 
Ailanthus Silkmoth 8: 2 
Airports 7: 44,56 

Ajax Bog &: 50 

Alaus speciosus 10: 34 

Albert Park €: 2 

“Alcohol Tree” 11: 16-19 
Aldabra (as Aldambsa) i. 12: 16 
Aleoccharinae 7: 55 

“Aletia”™ moderata 7: 9 
Alexandra €: 7 9: 86 10: 5,$ 
Algae 7: 78,11€ 10: 7 

Alien, A. 16: $2-53 

Allandale §&: 7 

Allan, D.7. 10: 4 

Allen, Albert 11: 45 

Allen, Andrew 8: 37 10: 35 12: 2 
Allen, DB. 7: 106 


Allen, G. 7: 79,88 8: 32,37 9: 14,38 10: 32-33,35 


12:3 23 2st i-2, 28 

Allercies 7: 58,59 

Alligator weed &: 37 

Allolobophora longa 7: 39,48 

Allozyme variation 11: 36 

Alpine plants & alpine zone 7: 38,50 &: 10,33 
3: 33,43 20: ¢9 

Alydidae 7: 99 

Amateur Entomclogists Society 9: 41,46 
Amateur involvement 9: 41,€3,65 12: 44 
Amblypysi 10: 34 

Ambositrinae 7: ill 

America §: 37 

American Bald-faced Hornet 10: 58 


American Cockroach 7: 38,41,48,100,117 12: 10-11 


Amorphoscelicae 10: 20 

Amphipoda 7: 56 

Amphipsalta zelandica i0: 60 
Amplectopus 10: 52 

Amychus candezei $: 49% 

Amychus granulatus 9: 49 
Amynthas diffringens 7: 39,48 
Amynthas hupiensis 7: 39,48 
Anacardiaceae $: 8 

Anacharis canadensis 12: 49 
Anaciaeshna jaspidea 7: & 
Anagotus fairburni $: ¢&9 
Anacotus turbotti $9: 49 
Anacotus spp. &: 17,54 

Analysis 10: 47-48 13: 35 
Anaphaeis java teutonia 8: 13-14 
Anaphylactic shock 7: 58-55 
Anax guttatus 7: & 

Anderson, D. 12: 17 

Anderson, M. il: 2-3 

Anderson, M.R. 10: 47 

Anderson, R.M. 9: 84 

Anderson, S. 1 
Anges &: 20 §&: 
Andrenidae &: 13 

Andrew, 1I.G. 10: i 

Andrews, J.R.H. 10: i 12: 12 
Ane 7: $7 

Angiosperm 12: & 

Animalia, classification 59: 19 
Anisolabis liittorea 7: ii7 
Anisoplaca ptyoptera 11: 37 
Anisops assimilis 12: 16 
Annecke, D.P. 9: 77,84 
Annelida 10: 33 


Annual dinners 7: 122 &: 30,32 9: 11-12 10: 32,406 


%~« an = 
123 2e-23 


Anobiidae 7: 62,48, 96 


~ 


Anomura 10: 7 
Anopiciepis longipes 7: 103 

Anoplura 10: 28 

Anotylus complanatus €: 6 

Ant, crazy 7: 103 

Antarctic entomology 11: 22 

Antaxiae 68: S6 

Antennolaelaps 7: 55 

Antheraea eucalypti 7: 38,48 68: 2,37 9: 7-5 
Antheraea perryi 8: 2 

Anthicidae 7: 111 

Anthophora incerta 8: 20 

Anthephora paranensis &: 20 

Anthophoridae 8: 15-206 

Anthornis melanura 7: 64 

Anthrencocerus australis 8: 7 

Anthribidae 7::110 i160: 11 

Antibodies 7: 58,59 

Antiponemertes allisonae 9: 48 

Antiquities Act 10: 54 


12: 10 


Ants 7: 39,42,48,103,122 8: 34 $: 51,70 106: 34-35,38 


11: 7,34-16 12: § 

ANZAAS 7: 8S 8: 38 

Acraia (as Airia) spp. 12: i3 
Aeorangi I. 7: 64 

Aotearoa €: 31 

Apanteles 9: 17 

Apeosena (as Apeosoma) 10: 52 
Aphaereta aotea 9: 54 
Aphididae 7: 110 


Aphids 7: 6,12 8: 6,7,21,47 9: 25,70 10: 32,34,59 


li: 44 
Aphis gossypii &: 7 
Apiaries 7: 93 


Apidae 7: $5,102 6: 198,22 9: 4€ 10: 29 11: 34,36 
Apis mellifera 7: 102,115,119 6: 46,45 10: 28,30,47 


rit 38 

Apogaleveleve 7: 93 

Apoidea 7: 110 

Apple 7: 78,118 8: 7,45 9: 30 10: 59 
Appieton, C. 10: i 

Applied biology &: 48 

Apricot @: 7 10: 2 12: 47 

Apugaleveleve 7: 93 

Aguatic insects 7: 43,46,94,101 8: 31,33,37,44 
10: 6-7 12: 10-11 

Arachnica 7: 12,48,73,126 &: 5,10,46 il: 2 
Arachnidism 7: 61 

Arachnolosy 9: 8&5 

Aradidae 7: 107,110,116 6: 46 10: 28 11: 35 


9: 3¢€ 


Araneae 7: 56,117,119 8: 49 10: 30,33 12: 25-40 


Araneidae 7: 61 12: 25,27,35,39 
Araneus diadematus 12: 25,34 
Araneus pustulosa 10: 35 12: 27 
Araneus viriditas 12: 27 
Araujia 12: 10 
Archibald, R. 7: 66,119 8: 27,34,40,56 9: 39 
Archicavuliodes diversus 7: 116 
rehitecture, animal 12: 35-46 
Arctiidae 7: 102 8: 37,48 11: 12 
Arctium inus 10: $1 
Ardley, J.E. 10: i 
Argentina &: 19-20 $9: 39 10: 49 
Argentine Stem Weevil &: 47 10: 29,46-47 il: 
Argiopidae 10: 56 
Argyrodes antipodiana i0: 30 
Argyrodes 7: 117 


Argyreophenga antipodum 10: 51 
Aristotelia fruticosa 10: 51 
Armidale 10: 12 

Armond, N.F. 10: di 

Armstrong, H. 8: 49 10: 30 
Aromatic acid conjugation 7: 116 
Arretz, P. 8: 18-20 

Arthropoda $: 49 12: 40-46 
Arthur, B.N. 10: i 


10: i,47 


37 


Arthurs Pass 9: 85-66 
artificial diets 7: 39 16: 
Artogeia rapee Cre" bP 22S 
artystona rugiceps 10: 51 
Artystona 7: 77 

aAsclepias 12: 16 

Ascosphaera aggregata &: 19 
Ashburton 8: 26 9: 26 
Ashby, M.D. 10: i 

ashley, E. 10: i 

Asilidee 7: 41,48 6: 186,21 
Asota 6: 37 

Assistant Editor te 
Astelia fragrans 9: 33 
astelia 7: 45,50 

“ntala”™ 9: 46 

Athetis tenuis 10: 5 
Atopida 10: 52 

Attagenus piceus 6; 3€ 
Auckland 7: 39,43,47,50,67, 76-79,88,115 6: 
37,44 9: 12,17,23,25,37-38,72,81 10: 

11: 5,14,43,45 12: 1,17,46,48, 51 


46,56 12: 46-45 


Auckland Branch 7: 1,53,57, 63, 77, 79, 62,86, 86-89, 120-122 


8: 1,30-32,37,40 9: 10-14,16-17, 22-24, 27, 36-38 
10: 31-35,56-57 11: 21,23,43-45 
Auckland Institute & Museum 7: 77-78,121 
iiss 

Auckland Islands 8: 52 ¢: 39,45 
Auckland Natural History Club 8: 31 
Auckland (Lynfield) PHDS 7: 76 &: 
auckland University 7: 67, 79,106,115 
10: 12,25,28,56 11: 35,43 12: 16,48 
Aucklandella 106: 52 
Audio-visual aids 10: 56 
Auditory system 10: 21 
Aulacophora hilaris 11: 9-10 

hulacophora quadrimaculata 7: 102 

Avulacophora spp. 7: 101 

Austral Biota il: 42-43 

Australasia 9; 30,46 

Australasian Pathology Society 7: 107 
Australasian Seciety of Clinical and Experimental 
Pharmacologists (ASCEP) 7: 87 


&: 44 


6 9: 25 


li: 44 


Australia 7: 11,36,39,45,48,50,53,58-58, 75,&9, 107,120 
S$: 1,7,11,23-16,21,34-35 $9: 4-€,16-19,21,27,35, 41,46, 
10-13, 20,33-35, 42,53, 64 


51-54,60,69,73,79-86,85 10: 
li: ia, 9+10,23-24, 40-43, 46 
Australian Blue Tiger 10: 64 
Australian Carpet Beetle 8: 7 

Australian Cockroach 7: 41.48 

Australian conferences 7: 36,75,107 11: 40-41 
Australian Entomological Society 7: 75,893,107 

8; 11,13-1€,34,85 10: 12 11: ia,40 

Australian Meadow Argus 10: 64 11: i3-14 
Australian National Insect Collection 9%: 61,73 
Australian National University 11: 41 

Australian Painted Lady 10: 64 

Australian region $9: 6 

Australian Spider Beetle 8: 7,34 

Australian Two~-spined Spider &: 35 

Australian universities 7: 107 10: 11-12 ii: 41 
Austrolimnophila sp. $: 48 
Austronesian 7: 105 

Austrosimulium australense &: 41 
Austrosimulium spp. 10: 7-§ 

Aves li: 5 

Avicennia resinifera 9: 22 
Avon-Heathcote Estuary 10: 7 
Avondale 10: 31 

Avondale spider 7: 38,48,56 8&8: 37 


12: 2,52 


10: 34-35 


iz: 1,4,17-18, 47-48 
10: 25-26 


1,4, 6,30-32,35, 
18,33,35, 41 


@: 31,39,46 9: 36-37 
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‘Bedford, S$. 12: 


B 


Bacillus popillae 11: 38 

Bacillus thuringiensis 7: 119 8: 49 
Back Swimmer 12: 10 
Bacteria 7: 41 6: 36 
Bactra $: 22 
Baculoviruses 7: 119 
Baeturia 7: 99 
Bagworm Moth 10: 2-5 11; 16 
Bain, J. 10: 1,2,5 

Baird. Cr. E. 12: 20,22-24 
Baits 7: 41 8: 42-43 10: 466 


€: 49 


Sacer, Rit. Ot 24" 82:3 Cos BD. TOs Se0sis 2 
Baker, S. 7: 95,206 

Bakers’ Itch Mite 9: 31 

Bakia 7: $5 


Baléwin, R.R. 12: 50 

Bali’s Clearing 8: i2 

Ballantyne, Mrs. li: 44 

Balocghobates nudus &: 6 

Balsam Fir i2: 7 

Banana ?: 38 

Banana Scab Moth 7: S& 

Bangkok 10: 57 

Banks, J. 7: 11 

Banks Peninsula 8: 7,8 $: 44,47-48,51,71 
Bannerman, Cr. M. 12: 23-24 

Barker, G. 7: 106,110 106: 4 

Barley 8: 34 

Barlow, N.D. iC: 4&8 

Barnes, H.F. 9: 31-32 

Barracouta 8: 43 

Barratt, A. 7: 90-93 

Barratt, 8. 7: 84,900,120 @: 56 3: 
Ht: 46 12: la,i3 
Barros-Pita, J.C. li: 28 
Barteli. R. 9: 19 
Bassaris gonerilla 10: 63 
Bassaris itea 10: 63 
Bassaris spp. li: 36 
Bassett, FP.S. 10: ii 

Bat, New Zealand Shert-tailed 10: 21 
Bat, Sheath-tailed 7: i04 
Bateman, K. 7: 116 

Bateman, M.A. $: 35 

Bates, PF. i2: 24 

Batrachedra tristictica $: 23 
Bats 7: 96 410: 17,20-21 Ii: 
REC TE Oy ts. SS SS BS 

Bay of Plenty 9: 60 i1: 37 
BBC Wildlife ¢ Flora Preservation Society 8: $ 
Bdellidae 7: 115 &: 46 i0: 28 ii: 35 
Béellodes lapicaria 7: i115 8: 46 

Bean Thrips 8: 35 

Beattie, A.J. 10: li 

Beaches 7: 40,50 

Beale, S.H. 9: 70,72 

Bed bug &: $ 


20,44 10: 


li-i2 


46-47 

Beech. native 7: 45,50,54,57 8: 
Beech, red &€: 10 i0: 5$ 
Beech Scale 7: 86 11: 22-23 
Beehives 7> 72 @: 41 

Beer €: 42-43 11: 333-34 
Bees 7: 44,48,95,101-102 6: 
10: 34,48,57,60 12: 16 
Bees, bumble &: 18,20-21,47 $: 38 
Bees, tarpenter 7: 95 8&8: 20 


41,44 


19-20 9: 25,70, 6&2 


10: 29,495 


10: 39-60 


ii: 


4, 13, 36,4 


see 


4 


Bees, leaf-cutter 7: $5,3161-102,105 
Bees, native 7: 328-35,95,101-102 6&: 20 
Bees, solitary 6: 18,20 
Bees, sweat 7: 95,201-102 
Beet, silver $: 39 
Beetle, Mexican Dung 10: 35 
Beetle, Spotted Pumpkin 7: 94 
Beetle mites 9: 2 
Beetles 7: 9,48,55,66, 77,90, 93-54,9€-102 6: 8,39-40 
9: 17,33,52. 66-€7,69-731 10: 13,16,23,35, 60 
ll: 2-3, 7-132, 18-19,21,23,45 
Behaviour 7: 5,38-40,45,116€-i1 6: 46-48 10: 29-30,49 
21 25 
Bekarurvu 7: 104 
Belemnite 10: 35 
Bell, BD. 9: 9 
Bell, P. ii: 36 
Bellbirds 7: 64 9: 13 
Bellingham, M. 8: 52-53 93: 14 
Ben Lomond 9: 86 
Ben Ohau $: 70,72 
Benefit/cost analysis 7: 41 
Bennett, B. 7: 122 10: 64 
Bennett, T. 10: 63-64 
Benthic communities 7: 116,115 19: 29 
Bentzien, M. 9: 73 
Berlese funnel 7: 54-56 
Bernard, B. 9: 16 
Berryfruit 8: 6 
Betham Anderson, L. de 7: 8&6 
Bethylidae 6: 1i 
Bethyloidea &: ii 
Betula pencula 9: @ i2: 10 
Betulaceae 9: 8 
Beveridge, ®.J. &: 30 
Bibionidae 7: i110 
Bibliography 7: 79,€3 €: 346 9: 42 10: 44,48 
Bidibidi 10: 53 
Big Bush 10: 60 
Big South Cape I. 39: 72 
Bigeiow, R.S. $+ 58-59 
Bigcs. B. 7: 106 
Billington. ©. 7r 319 
imler, A. 10: 47 
Bioacoustics 10: 20 
Biocom 7: &6,87-8§& 
Biogenic amines ii: 39 
Biogeography 7: 2-4,116 &: 39 10: 56 li: 42-43 
Biography 7: 47 
"Biclogia Acuatica” 11: 43 
Bicolocical control 7: $,41-42,116 6: 20.31,36-37,47-4& 
9: 51-52,76-64 10: 28-29,32 11: 37.39 12: 7-8,18 
Biclogicai Records Centre $: 46 
Biclogical Resources Centre 7: 8° %: 64-€5 
Bioluminescence 12: 16 
Birch 9: 7-9 
Bird lice 7: 99 9: 47 
Birds 7: 38,40,42,45,50,55,79,96,118 68: 43,48 9: 29,49, 
52-53,70,72 10; 2,14,60-62 11: 13-14 i2: 2,18 
Birds’ nests 7: 68,61 10: 74 : 
Birdwing Butterflies 7: 122 
Bishop, D.M. 7: 134 9: 26 10: ai 
Bites; insect. 7t 22.91 62 5. 124 224 
Biting arthrepods 7; 58-61 8: 35 
Biting flies 7: 48 
Bityla defigurata 9: 24 
Black alpine butterfiies i2: 13 
Black Beetle 7: 12,39,43,48,4&,73 9: 6 
Black Carpet Beetie &: 36 
Black Cockroach 7: $8,100 
Black Earwig 7: 94,98 
Black Field Cricket 7: 4¢2,46,¢8,61 i0: 46 
Black House Spider &: 37 10: 35 
Black Rebin 9%: 72 


Black Spet control 117 35 
Black Stink (Cock)Roach 7: 
Blackberry 8: 20-21 
Blackberry Bud Moth 7: 48 
Blackbird 7: 64 S$: 28-29 i0: 60 
Blackcurrant 8: 7 


36, 4§ 


Blackflies 7: 35,42,48-$,96,104 9: 17 
Blackhead 9: 39 10: 12,50 

Bladder cricket 10: 35 

Blanchet, M. &: 18 

Blank, FR, 10: 11,46 

Blast, cherry 68: 7 

Blatta orientalis 11: 46-47 

Blattaria 10: 52 

Blattidae 7: 116 68: 47 10: 29 ii: 46 
Blattcodea 7: 98-99 10: 33,52 11: 46 
Blenheim 7: 12 8: 35 9: 26a 

Blister beetles 12: 17 

Bloodworms 10: 7 

Blowflies 7: 38,45,48,101,105 68: 47 
i+ 33 

Blowfly, Brown 11: 33 


Blowfly, European 11: 33 
Blowhard Bush 8: 12 
Blueberry 8: 6 


Blue butterflies 10; 63 11: 13 
Blue Duck 10: 293 

Blue Lake 8: 8,36 

Blue Moon Butterfly 7: 97 

Blue Mts. 7: 81 &: 36,50 9: 20,86 


Bogota 8: 21 

Bogs, swamps 7: 78 9: 2 
Bohart, R.M. i0: 58 

Bolas spiders 12: 27 
Bolivia &: 20 

Bollard, E. 7: 85 

Bombay Hillis 10: 33 
Bombinae 8: 21 

Bombus dahlbomi 8: 20 
Bombus ruceratus &: 18,20 
Bombus terrestris 7: 58-59 8: 47 
Bombus spp. 8: 20 
Bomfore, P. 10: ii 

Bones, insect §: 16 

Book notices 9: 19 


10: 29 


Book reviews 10: 33-34 ii: 20-21 
Booklice 8: 6,7 

Boothroyd, 1.K.G. 7: 115 6: 39,¢€ 9%: 36 
aT 38) 41, 43 


Borers 10: 14 

Bostrichidae i0: 52 
Bostrichiformia 9: 3 

Botanical Society 9: 10 
Boubes, J.A.T. 10: ii 
Bourietiella arvalis 7: 44,48 
Boyd, M. 10: 44 12: 17,24a,53 
Boysenberry 6: €,7 

Bozi. S. 8: 45 

B.P. Bishop Museum 8: 40 
Erachaspis rebustus 9: 48 
Brachicoma 8: 20 

Brachmia sp. li: 23 
Brachycera 7: 101,104-105 
Brachyptery 12: 51 
Braconidae 7: 101,117 &: 46 
Brain - studies 7: 115 6: 49 
Brambles 7: 38,41,506 

Bran 8: 7 

Branches (Sections) 7: 1,53,89,114 8: 1 
Brassica oleracea var. capitata 8: 48 
Brassica 8: 4 11: 37 

Brassington, R. 7: 117 10: ii,28 
Breeding ecology 7: 118 

Bremner, G. 7: 53,118 

Brennan, P. 8: 37 10: 31,34-35 


S$: 3-4 
tae as 


10: 39 


9: 35 10; 59 


li: 36 


10: 11,28 


10: 30 11: 38-39 


Bridges, K. 11: 23 

Brightwater 8: 7? 

Brisbane 9: 10,85 11: la,40 

British Museum (Natural History} 8: 8 9; 
10: 31,54 11: 39 

Britton, E.B. 9: 66,68 

Broad Bean 8: 35 

Broad Mite §&: 6 

Broadleaf 10: $1 

Brock, R-L. 7: 58-59,81 &: § 
Brooker, S. 10: 25-27 
Brookes, A.E. 9: 4-6 

Brosnan, Cr. P- 12: 24 

aroun, T. 7: 63° “St 4-6 

Broun Dinner 7: 63 

Brown, BR. 10: i1 

Brown, W.L.,jr. $: 19 

Brown Blowfiy 11: 33 

Brown Headed Leafroller 7: 78 6: 
Brown lacewings 7: 118 8: 48 9; 
Browning, T. 10: 12 
Bruce, K-A. 10: ii 
Bruce, L. 11: 17 
Bruchidae 8; 35 

Bruchus rufimanus &: 35 
Bryham, ML. 1] ae 
Bryophytes 10: 30 
Buchanan, C. 7: 78-79 
Buchanan, F. 11: 38 
Buchanan, M. 7: 77,79 8: 32 §: 17 
Buchanan, R.S. 10; ii 

Bucharest 9: 18 

Buchoz, F.J. 10: 27 

Buchozria 10; 27 

Buckfast, Devon 9: 24 

Budapest 9: 4 

Bufo marinus 11: i1 

Bug, bed 8: 5 

Bug, wheat 7: 44 

Bugs 7: 9,48,97,99,101,104,116 8: 5-6 
Bugs, true 7; 44,75 6: 21 

Bull, M. $9: 41 

Bulier 10: 32 

Buller Region 7: 54-55,57 

Bullivant, A. 11: 35 

Bumble bes wax moth &: 20 

Bumble bees 8: 16,20-21,47 9: 38 
Buprestidae 7: 74 6: 56 9: 53 
Burdock 10: 51 

Burgess, C. 9: 17 

Burgess, M. 12: 21 

Burlington 12: $ 

Burnett, P.A. 10: ii 

Burning, effect of 7: 54-57 

Burnip, G.M. 10: ii 

Burns, C. 10: 49 

Burns, G. 10: 13 

Bush floor 7: 40,50 

Business Manager 11: 48 12: la 
Butcher, C.F. 7: 110 9: 40 10: ii 
Butcher, M.R. 7: 118 8: 48 10: ii,40 
Butler, M. B: 49 

Butterfiies 7: 81,91-92,94,97,102-102, 122-123 
8: 11,13-18,33-34 9: 16-18,24,29,70 
li: 12,23,40,45 12: 5-6€,24,53 
Butterfly, Birdwing 7: 122 

Butterfly, blue moon 7: 97 

Butterfly, swallowtail 7: 122 
Butterfly farms 9: 24 

Butts, C.A. 10: didi 

Byrrhidae 7: 43,48 10: 51-52 12: 13 


4,25,36 


10: ii 


6 9: 22,80 
¢ oa Qs BT 


€; 30,32 


10: 35.51 


10: 29,49 Ii; 


Cc 


Cabbage 11: 17 


Cabbage White Butterfly 7: 38,49 &: 6,39 9%: 


4 


23,29 


10: 23, 43, 45, 63-64 


Cabinets 11: 31-33,44 
Cacephatus inornatus i0: 13 
Cacti 11: 3 

Caddis flies 8: 44 106: 23 
Caddisflies, net-spinning 7: 11? 
Cadequata occidentalis &: 29 

Cadra cautella 10: 16 

Caedicia simplex 6: 3 i2: 10 

Cages 7: 44 

Cain, B.F. 10: 23 

Caledargiolestes janicesae 7: & 
Caledargioclestes uniseries 7: 8 
Caledopteryx maculata 7: & 

Caledopteryx sarasini 7: 8 

Calicotis crucifera 9: 66 

California 9: 4-5,40,84 10: 17 12: 7 
California Academy of Sciences 9: 3-5 
California Institute of Technclogy i0: 17 
Calicthrips fasciatus §: 35S 
Caliphis novaezealanciae 7: 55 
Callan, E. McC. 10: 58 
Callianassa filholi 10: 7 
Callianassaidae 10: 7 

Calliphora stygia 11: 33 
Calliphora vicina 11: 33 
Calliphora sp. 10: 59 
Calliphoridae 7: 40,48,110 &: 47 
13.39 

Camiarus 10: 52 

Cambie, K.C. 10: 25-26 

Cambridge (North I.) 12: 51 
Cambridge, Mass. $9: 5 

Cambridge University, U.K. 9: 41 
Cambridgea fasciata 10: 34 
Cameron, P. 9: 83 10: i44,32,34 
Camouflage 7: 79 

Campbell Is. 9: 12-14,26,53 10: 33,49 
Campbell’s Beach il: $-6 

Can fauna 11: 33-34 

Canada 7: 12 6&8: 21 9: 60 

Canberra 7: 73 11: 42 

Cancer Research Unit 10: 25 

Candida 8: 20 

Cane Toad 11: 11-13 

Cannabis 10: 57-56 12: i8 

Cannibalism 11: 26,28 12: 39 

Canterbury 7: 116 8&8: 4,7,48-49 S$: 71 10: 46 
Canterbury, University 7: 106,117 8&8: 48-49 
10; 5,6,29-30 11: la,37 12: 48 
Cape Kidnappers 8: 12 

Cape Maria van Dieman &: 40 
Capell, A. 7: 9€,106 

Captain Cook 7: lil 

Capua semiferana 9: 22 

Capua sp. 9: 22 

Carabidae 7: 10,38,41,43,48,73 
oe 2 ZiSe 

Carcasses 7: 38,45,50 
Cardiosoma carnifex 7: $3 
Carex 9: 22-23 

Carmichaelia 7: 9 9$: 17 
Carnation &: 7 

Carne, P.B. 7: 75 8: 16 9: 19 
Carpenter, A. 10: iii 
Carpenter, G.D.H. 9: 29 
Carpenter Bees 7: 95 68: 20 11: 4-5 
Carpet Beetle 10: 34 

Carpophilus davidsoni 8: 6,7 
Carpophilus dimidiatus 6: 6€ 
Carpophilus gaveni 8: 6 

Carpophilus humeralis 6: 6 
Carpophilus spp. &: 6 

Carposina adrepteila 7: 38,41,48 


§: 15,35 


19: Sé 
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20: 33,59 


GS: 6,35,46-49,51,€9-71 


$: 45,59, 75 


Carposina maculcsa 9: & 
Carposina sanctimonea 3: &€ 
Carrion 10: 33,60 
Carrol, V. 7: 106 
Carrot 8: 30 

Cary, P.R. 8: 47 10: 
Case moths 10: 40 
Cashew nut §: 35 
Cashmere Stream 7: 117 
Cass Biological Station 9: 75 
Cassava 12: $ 

Castie, J.F.. 10: $22 12: 
Cat i14 17 12: 4-5 
Caterpiliars 7: 41,48,92,94,97 6&6: 2i 
Catlins 8: 50 9: 33,45 

Catopsilia 10: i3 

Cattle 3: 54 

Cauliflower 8: 52 

Cave wetas 10: 52 11: 18-19 

Caves &: 46 9: 49 10: 28,35,39,52 11: 2 
Cawthron Institute 8: 50 9: 4 10: 38 ill: 3 
Cecidomyiidae 7: 40,48 9: 21,30-32,35 
Cecidomyiidi 9: 21,39-32 

Cedar, Northern White 6: 4 9: 25 
Celatoblatta 7: 36,48 

Cell cultures 7: 35 

Cellogel technique 11: 43 

Centipeces 7: 97 10: 32 

Central Europe 9: 25 

Central North Island $: 71 

Central Otago 7: 72 &: 3€ 10: 9 

Centris chilensis 8: 20 

Centrodora sccolypopae &: 46 

Cerambycidae 7: 43,48,73,78,96,95,101 €&: 13 
Ras Se ctat To 

Ceratognathus macroceras 9: 17 
Ceratopogonidae 7: 101,104 11: 43 
Cereal Mite 6: 34 

Cereals 8: 7 9: 13 

Ceresium unicclor 7: 99 

Ceroplastes destructor 8: 31-32 
Cerosomyia marginata 10: 2 
Cetoniinae 7: 73 12: 17 
Chadderton, W.L. 12: 48 

Chaerodes 7: 40,48 

Chaerodes trachyscelides 9: i4 
Chaetophthalma bicolor 11: 23 
Chaetcsomatidae 7: 110 10: $2 
Chaetosomodes 10: 52 

Chalcidoidea 7: 111.8: 46 
Chaicocérya 10: 52 

Chalcodryidae 10: 52 

Chalkbrood §&: 19 

Challis J. 9: 83 

Chaimers, I. @: 55 

Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 92: 25 
Chambers, F.D. 10: i41,42 

Champion, P. 9: 9 

Chapman, M.A. 10: iii 

‘Charge’ 10: 13 

Charixena iridoxa 9: 33 . 
Charles, J.G. 8: 1,12,33 9: 37 10: 
12: la 

Charles, 3.8.8. 10: did 

Charleston, W.A.G. 7: 59 10: iii 
Charming Creek Valley 7: 54 

Chatham Islands $: 72 

Chathamiidae 8: 44 

Cheesmania &: & 


414.28 11: 36 


25-29 


10: 38 


123,45 


Chelaner antarcticus 8: 26 i1: 13-15 
Chelisoches morio 7: 98 

Chelonariidae 10: 52 

Cheloninae 7: 111 

Chemical control 7: 5,41 21: 37 


Chemicals - effects on parasitism 11: 37 
Chemgak, J. $: § 


12< 22 


9: 
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17,49 


Chenopodium i0: 50 

Cherry 8: 7 

Chestnut 8: 19-20 

Chiticots, ©. Fs 36 

Child, J. 8: 3 

Chile 8: 18-21,39,54 106: 56 

Chilopoda 7: 55 10: 33 

Shams Gs 2° 92°39 Tis 4 

Chinese Paper Wasp 7: 88 8&8: 37 il: 23 
Chinese Tree of Heaven &: 2 
Chiracanthium stratiocticum 8: 35 
Chiracanthium spp. 7: 40,46 
Chironomidae 7: 101, 104,115-116 
21: 35, 41-43 

Chisholm, B. 7: 890 
Chloroclystis filata 9: 24 
Chloropidae 7: 43,48 
Choat, H. 16: 12 
Christchurch 7: 53,64 &: 
lit 2,45 22: 47 
Christmas beetles 10: 34 
Christmas trees 9: 1? 
Chromatography 8: 47 10: 29 
Chromesome numbers 7: 43 
Chrysalis 7: 102 

Chrysidoidea @: 11 
Chrysodeixis eriosoma &: 6 3: 
Chrysolina hyperici 7: 118 
Chrysomelidae 7: 43,48,101-102 11: 9-10 
Churchward, C.M. 7: 95,106 
Cicada, chorus 10: 60 
Cicadas 7: 99,116,122 $: 69 10: 
1iZ: 3 

Cicadidae 7: $9 

Cicindelidae 7: 48,73 8: 40 9: 35 
Cimex lectularius 8: 5 

Cimicidae 6: 5 

Cinara fresai 8: 4 9: 25 

Cinara idahoensis &: 4 
Cinara juniperi 6: 4 9%: 25 

Cinara pilicornis 8: 4 9%: 25 

Cinara spp. 8: 4 9$: 25 

Cinara tujafilina 8: 4 93; 25 

Cineraria 12: 106 

Cinnabar Moth 10: 34 

Citztus Fe 36,41,5@ 9: 31 20: 2 14: 35 
Cladistics 10: 57 

Clark, AcG. 10e 442 i142 45 
Clark, C. 7: 116 

Clarke, C.E. 9: &§ 11: 2-3 
Clarke, R.J. 9: 26a 
Classification 9: 19 
Clearwater, J. 7: 77 9: 80,83 10: iii 
Clerada apicicornis 7: 99 

Cleridae 7: 43,48,100,1160 10: 51-52 
Cleroidea 9: 3 

Click beetles 7: 43,46,96,99 9: 4,12,70 
Clifton Domain 10: 4 

Climo, F. 7: 110 9: 61 

Clinch, P.G. 10: iit 

Clitarchus hookeri 9: 17 

Clout, M.N. 10: 59-60 

Clover 7: 43,48,115 

Clover Case-bearer 11: 23 

Clover, Red 7: 115 8: 18,20 

Clover, White 7: 115 


24,81, 84 


i7, 60 


12: 49 


Clubionidae 7: €1 8: 48 10: 30 
Ciyde 6: 34 
Cnephasia jactatana 10: 28 11: 35 


Coara, WU. I2: 4 

Coastal areas 9: 33 

Cobweb spiders 12: 27,36 
Coccidae 9: 31 

Coccinella repanda 7: 100 
Coccinellidae 7: 36,43,48-49,100 
Coccoidea 7: 4&8 9: 3} 
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7,34,40,44 9: 


175 


8: 39,46 9: 36 10: 7,28 


15,80 10: 38-4) 


10: 34 


» B 3,727.32 


10,23,44 


cockroaches 7: 38,41,48, 98-100, 116-117 
10: 29,35,52 ll: 18,46 12: 11,468 
coconut Stick Insect 7: 98 

Coconuts 7: 98,100,104 9: 79,84 
Codling Moth 8: 45 

coelomomyces opifexi 7: 119 8: 45 
Coelomomyces psorophorae var. jasmaniensis 11: 38 
Coevolution 11: 42 

Coffee 11: 12 

cohic, F. 7: 106 

Colaranea viriditas 12: 25,27-28, 34-37 

Coleophora spissicornis 9: 23 

Coleophoridae 9: 23 

Coleoptera 7: 12,39,43,48,48,55,73, 90, 96,.108,111.118 
a: 464,48,54 9: €,35,41,468-49,66-6€9 10: 11,13,52 

Li: 2-3,7713,21,45 12: 12,17 

Collaterial protein synthesis Te" 219 
Collecting Code 7: 120 9: 44,70 10: 46 
Collections 7: 86 8: 11,24-25 8: 52-53 9: 
10: 47-48,56 11: 10,31-33 12: 11 


8: 47 S$: €9 


3-6, 64-65, 70 


Collembola 7: 38,43,48,55-56,110,115 8: 46 10: 28,33 
Collenette, C.L. $9: 29 

Colletes cognatus 8: 20 

Colletidae &: 19-20 

Collier, K. 7: 117 10: 29 

Collins, N.M. 9: 44,54, 73 

Collocalia spodiopygia 7: 104 

Collocott, Rev. 7: 95-96,106 

Colombia 9: 31 

Colonisation 10: 268 

Colony size 10: 29,49 11: 36 

Colours, warning 7: 77 

Colydiidae 7; 43,48,77 10: 52 

Commensals 7: 39 

“Commercial Horticulture” 10: iii 

Commission for the Environment 7: 80 9: 42,45,76 


Commissioners Creek 10: 39 

Common, I.F.B. 8: 13-15 11: 24 

Common Garden Orbweb Spider 12: 27 

Common Grass Moth 9: 23 

Common Names 8: 16-17 10: 1,35 

Common Wasp 8: 44 9: 51 ili: 34 

Commonwealth Institute of Entomology 9: 31-32,39 
Communication 10: 30 

Companion planting 7: 41 

Comparative Ecology 8: 47 

Competitive interactions 7: i117 

Compost 7: 38,45,50 10: 18 

Computer uses 7: 43,122 8: 4€ 10: 47-48 
Concepcion, Chile &: 18-21 a 

Conferences 9: 26,36 11: la,16 12: 19 , 

Conferences, Society 7: 4-7,58-59,68-72,79, 90-93,119-120, 
122 8: 23,31 $9: 386,42-43,55 10: 38-41,45-49 12: 19 
Conifer Swift Moth 12: 7-$ 

Conifers 8: 4 9: 25 10: 2 

Conioscinella bodia 7: 43,46 

Conopidae 8: 20 
Conservation 8: 30 9: 
11: 30 12: 40-46 
Conservation Subcommittee 7: 53,79, 84¢-85,89 
9: 44-45 10: 1,37 
Constitution 7: 112-114 
Containers 7: 45,50 
Control 7: 41-42, 48-49,73 
Cook, D. 10: 15 

Cook, E.M. 7: 119 8: 9,33,39 9: 
Cook, Capt. J. 10: 47 12: 12 
Cook Is. 7: 107 9: 3 
Cooper, D.H, 8: 24-25 
Cooper, J. 10: 23 
Cooper, R, 10: 23-27 
Cooper, V. 10: 23 


10,14,42,44-85 10: 43-44, 46 


8: 1,17,22 


10; 32,46-47 11: 35 


36 10: iv 


12: 18 


Copelli, A. 12: 17 
Copidosoma floridanum $: 81 
Copper Butterflies li: 13 
Copra 7: 100 

Copra Beetle 7: 100 
Copris incertus 10: 35 
Coprophagy 7: 45,50,73 
Coprosma acerosa 9: 33 
Coprosma 10: 51,55 12: 
Copulation 7: 39 
Copyright 10: 23 
Coralliophilidae 10: 
Corbet, P.S. 10: iv 
Cordulidae 12: 49 


ii 


13 


i2: 50 


Cordyline australis 12: 46-47 
Cordyline 7: 46,50 
Cormocephalus 7: 38,48 10: 32 
Coromande] 7: 39,50 9$: 17 
Cosinocera hercules 11: 12 


Cost/benefit analysis 7: 41 


Costelytra zealandica 7: 39,42,48 68: 7,21 16: 46 il: 38 
Costelytra zealandica iridescent virus 11: 38 
Cottier, W. 7: 4-5,7 8: 4 9: 25 

Cotton 10: 12 

Cottony Grape Scale 8: 7 

Courgette 68: 7 

Court, BD.J. 10: av 12: 39 

Courtin, B. 12: 17 

Courtship behaviour 11: 28 

Cowie, A. 12: 4-5 

Cowie, B. 10: iv 

Cowley, D.R. &: 31 10: iv 

Cowley, J.M,. 9: 34-35 10: iv ll: 22-23 

Cox, G. @: & 

Cox, J. 7: 110 

Crab spiders 10: 30 

Crab, Mangrove 7: 93 

Crabs 7: 96 

Craig. ©. i2: 39 

Crake, Spotless 7: 64 

Crane flies 7: 101-102,104-105 10: 60 11: 18 
Cranfield, K.S. 10: iv 

Cranston, P. 11: 42 

Craw, RC. Fs 6,720" 6: 30,35,37 8s 2.92 10: fv 
Crawford, L.D. 8: 16 

Crawford, W.J. 10: iv 

Crawley, M. 9: 42-43 

Crayfish 7: 97 6: 43 

Creobroter gemmatus 10: 17,21 

cribellum i2: 27 

Cricket, Oceanic Field 7: 98 


Crickets 7: 39-40,42,46,48,61-62,98 107 17,21,35,46,5i1 
Crisp, M. 11: 42 


Crocydopora cinigereila 7: $ 


Crocydopora spp. 9: 23 

Croizat, L. 7: 2-4 

Cromwell 8&8: 7,8,49 12: $1 

Cromwell Chafer &: 8,49 9: 44,71 10: 9,30 12: 15,51 


Crop husbandry 7: 41 


Crosbie, S$.F. 10: 46 

Crosby, T.K. 7: 1,6€-7,53-55, 83-84, 85,110,122 

8: 1,17,24,31,33,37 9: 21,27,30-32 10: iv,la,32-34, 39, 
64-65,47-49,57-58 11: 34 12: 18 

Crossley, S.A. &: 13-15 

Croutons &: 34 

Crowson, R.A. 9: § 

Crustacea 7: 97 10: 6,49 

Cryptic colouration 7: 77,79 

Cryptomera 10: 52 

Cryptophagidae 10: 52 

Cryptostigmata 7: 55,111 9: 2,15 

CSIRO Division of Entomology 8: 15-16 9: 15,19,79 10: 42 


12: 24,43 
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Ctenopseustis obdliquana 7: 7&8 6: € S$: 22 
Cuckoo Bumble Bees 6: 20 

Cuckoo, Long-tailed 9: 47 

Cucujoidea 9: 3 

Cuiicidae 7: 101,104 

Cullumanobombus 6&: 22 

Cultural controi 7: 7 

Cumber, R. 9: &1 

Cupressus macrecarpa &: 4 939: 25 

Curculio bituberculatus 7: 11 
Curculionidae 7: 43,48,93,99,111,118 &: 4B 9: 
"Current Contents" 12: 14 

Currie, M. 6: 48 10: 30 

Currie, RK. 8: 33 

Cureigy 2225. g 

Cushion plants i2: 13 

Cyclone Bola li: 44-45 12: 3 


Cydia molesta 7: 67,115 8: 6,46 
Cymatidae 7: 103 

Cynipidae 7: 56 

Cynthia kershawiz10; 64 
Cypraeidae i0: 13 

Cypress, Lawson's 8: 4 9: 25 


Cytara hirsuitissima 9: 4$ 
Cytara tepakiensis 9: 49 
Cytogenetics &: 4] 
Cytology 7: 43 9: 61 
Czechoslovakia lili 45 


D'Abrera, B. 8: 11,13-i5 
Dacus xanthodes &: 34 
Dacakuvonu 7: 100 

Dadsy Long Legs 12: 27 
Dairy stores 7: 44,50 


Dale, P.S. 7: 11,123 9: 12714-15,38 16: iv,33 
11: 446-45 12: 18 
Dale, Pam 7: 110,115 9: 17 10: 33 12: 18 


Damsel bugs 7: 41,468,506 
Damselflies 7: 57 10: 34 
Danaus chrysippus petilia 10: 64 


Danaus hamatys hamatus 10: 64 
Danaus plexippus 7: 38,40,48-49,75 %&: 17,28,32 


12: 10 

Daniel, L.J. 10: iv 

Daniel, M.J,. 10: 21 

Danseys Pass 9: &€6 

Danthanayarana, W. 10: lz 

Darfield 6: 34 

Dargaville 12: 51 

Darlington, P.J. 9: 6 

Darwin, Australia 1l: 24 

Darwinism 7: 2-4 

Dasent, H. 7: 84 

Dasypodia selenophera 10: 5,12 11: 24 
Dasyuris catadees $9: 86 
Dasyuris micropolis 9: 86 
Databases 7: 83 9: 42 10: 
Davies, D.A.L. 68: 41 ; 
Davies, T.KR. 7: 86 6: 1,12,33 S: 26a,37 
10; iv,2-5,11,14-15 11: 14-13 

Davis, C.M. 9: 59 

Davis, G. 7; 5§ 

Davison, S. ii: 386 

Dawson, E£.W. if: 
Dawson, J. 3: 46 
Deacon, K. 10: iv 
Deans, N.A. 6&6: 39 10: v,56 
GGT ad. twas: S075 
Death, R. 10: 29 12: 48 
Deathwatch Beetle 7: 95-96 
Declana floccosa 10: 34 
Declana 7: 78 

Deep Cove S$: 8&6 


47-46 


“9 


10: 63 


Deer 10: 60 

Defense 7: 79 

Degathina 10: 52 

Deinacrida carinata 9: 48 
Deinacrida connectans 12: 13 
Deinacrida fallai 7: 64 9: 48 
Deinacrida heteracantha 7: 64 S$: 48 
Deinacrida parva 9: 48 
Deinacrida rugosa 9: 48 
Deinacrida tibicspina 9: 48 
Deinacrida sp. 12: 48 

Deitz, L.L. 10: v 
Deleatidiium li: 39 

Delias harpalyce &: 13 

Deli, M. 10: 34 i2: 23 

Dell, R.K. 12: 19-20 
Delpachitra, D. 11: 37 
Delphacidae 7: 98-99,104 
Delphinium 8: 20 

Dempwolff, ©. 7: 106 
Dendroblax 10: 52 

Dengue haemorrhagic fever $: 12 
Denmark 7: 10 


Dentener, P. 7: 115 8: 46 10: v 


Department of Conservation (DOC) 9: 42-43,47 li: 


12; 3,40,43-46,51 

Derbidae 7: 101-102 

Dermaptera 7: 40-41,48,50,56,73 

Descoins, C. $3: 16 

Desmoschoenvus spiralis 9: 33 

Detritus 7: $,54-57,62,64,97,11€ 9:2 10: 7 
Developmental staces 7: 36,41 

Devil's Coachhorse 7: 77 

Diagnostic entomology 7: 42,48-449 10: 47 
Diamond Back Moth li: 36 

Diarsia intermixta il: 23 

Diazinon 7: 42 

Dick, R.D. 9: 75 

Dickinson, K. 9: 39 ll: 24 

Dictynidsae 7: 117 
Dictyopharidae 7: 39,48 
Dictyoploca simla 7: 77 
Dictyoptera 7: 116 8&8: 47 
Diphaglossa gayi 8: 20 
Diplopoda 7: $5 10: 33 
Diptera 7: 9,43,48,55-56,63,123 8: 27-25,46-47 
8: 12,17,21,25,30-32,34-36,84 10: 7-8,33 
Direct action 9: 53 

Discaria toumatou 7: 9 

Discobola 7: 124 

Dispersal 10: 12 

Distributions Secretary 7: 53,89 8: 1 
DNA 7: 119 8: 45 S$: 61 21: 38 
Doane, E. 12: 9 

Doane, J.F. 10: v 

Dodonidia helmsi 9: 28-29 

Dog 12: 4 

Delichcpodidae 7: 105 
Dolichovespula maculata 10: 59 
Dome Valley 11: 44-45 12: 3,18 
Dominion (National) Museum 8: 34 
Don, A.W. 7: 110 &: 26,36 10: v.58 
Donnez, H. Fs iti 

Donovan, B.J. 7: §6-59,110 9: 39 10: Vv 
Dorcus auriculatus 9: 48 

Dorcus capiteo 9: 72 

Dorcus helmsi 8: 72 

Dorcus ithaginus 9: 48,71 

Dercus spp. 9: 72 11: 19 

Double Cone 10: 9-10 

Douglas, L.J. 10: v 

Downes, S. 8: 49 

Dowse Art Museum 12: 20-24 

Doyen, J.T. 9: 5 


es. 2 
10: 23 


24 


13; 33,43 


12: 4,10-11, 16,21, 244: 


™ Editer 7: 


pragonflies 7: 89,93,97,117 8: 13 9: 17 10: 23,34-25 
12: 49-50 

prew, R-A.1I. 9: 35 

prosophila melanogaster 8: 48 

prosophila spp. 7: 115 8&8: 4€ 11: 35,43 


prosophilidae 7: 43,48 9: 35 
Drought 8: 26 

Drummonds Creek 10: 9 

Dryptops 10: 52 

prywood termites 11: 23 

DSIR Ecology Division 9: 28-25,¢5 
12: 20,23,44-45 

DSIR Entomology Division 7: 36,67, 73-74, 78,83,85, 94-95, 
105,107-110 8: 5,11,30-31,35,39,431,43,54 9: 38-40, 43, 


10: 59-61 11: 


45,60-63,77-79,61 10: 8,42,44-45,57 li: 3,28,39-40,44-45 
DSIR VAX Database 10: 44 

pu Toit, G-D.G,. 10: v 

Duder’s Bush 9: 12,17 

puffels, J.P. 7: 106 

Dugdale, B.J. 9: 24 

pugdale, J.-S. 73 56-59,106,120 8: 31 9: 17,22-24,39, 
79-80,83,85 10: v,1,9-10,32,34-35,37 11: 1,39-40,48 
12: la 

Dumbleton, L.J. 7: 6-7,120 

Dun Mt. 9: 86 

Duncan, K. 7: 110 

Dundas Hut 10: 32 

Dunedin 7: 75,119 68: 9,26,34,39 8: 44 9: 14,20,85-86 
10: 5,9,14,16,46,51,58-59 11: 24,48,46 12: 5,17,48 


Dunedin Branch 7: 1,79,81,119 8: 26-27,36 9: 27 
10: 12-13,15-17,51-52 (see Otago Branch) 

Dung 7: 45,50,73 9: 54 10: 35 

Durkin, A. 10: 52 
Duval, C. 7: 10,122 8: 
Li: 39-40 

Dymock, J. 10: v 
Dynastinae 10: 13 
Dysderidae 7: 61 
Dytiscidae 7: 73 


31 9: 15,18 10: v,47=-48 


gee i9 


> 


Early, J. 10: v.42,45 11: 48 
Earthworms 7: 39,48 

Earwig, black 7: 94,98 

Earwig, common 7: 40 

Earwigs 7: 40-41,48,50,98,117 
East, BR. 9+ fo? J8t ¥ 
East Africa 7: 77 

East Harbour Hills 12: 
Eastop, V. 7: 12,110 
Eccrinales 10: 7 
Ecdysis 8: 3 11: 25-26 

Ecdysterone, 20-hydroxy @: 48 

Echthromorpha intricatoria 10: 2,51 

Ecological Society 7: 80 8&8: 38 

Ecology 7: 6-7,36,38-40,49-50,73,115-118 8: 
9: 55,61,64-68,82,84 10: 12,28-29,33,47 11: 
12+. 3 

Economic entomology 7: 44,46-49,73,115 
Ectoparasites 7: 59,99,114 

Edible insects 7: 96,101 
1,53,79,83-84,89,113,120 6: 
10: 1a,1,37.85 12: 1,48 I2: la, 14-15 
Editor, Weta 7: 53,89 8: 1,17 10: 1,37-3& 211: 48 
Education Subcommittee 7: 53,79-80,89 8: 1,17,22,36 
10: 1,37,43-44 12: 16 
Edwards, J. &: 10,46 10: 
Edwards, J.M. 7: 115 
Edwards, J.S, 10: v 
Edwards, R. 7: 116 

EFeling bait 10: 34 
Egerton, J. 7: 119 

Egg parasites 7: 41 10: 286 
Ehler, L.E. 9: 76-77,80,84 
Eisenia foetida 7: 39,48 
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essa FF: 25 


39,46-49 
35-37, 42 
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Eivers, W. 7: 77 9: 26,17,38 10: 33-35 12: 
Biciz, °G. Ded 

Elachista gerasmia 9: 23 
Elachistidcae 9: 23 

Elaphroptera scoliaeformis 8: 21 
Elateridae 7: 43,468,96,99 9%: 4,12,49 
Elateriformia 9: 3 

Elbert, S.H. 7: 106 

Electron microscope 11: 36 
Electrophoresis 7: 116 &: 33,47-48 
21: 326,43 122: 42 
Electrophysiology 10: 49 
*Elelo 7: 103 

fE1213 (cata Fé e3 
*Elili vao 7: 103 

Ellice Is. [= Tuvalu) 9: 
Elvis, &. 123 
Elodea i2: 4S 
Elsmore, G.A.M. 10: 
Elton, C. 9: 50,54 
Elworthy, J. 7: 80 
Elygea materna 10: 5 
Emballonvura semicaudata 7: 
Emballonuridae 7: 104 


S$: 36,62 


12 


v 


104 


Emberson, R.M. &: 17 9: 3,44-45,59,66-74 10: 
res £ 

Emms, LL.M. 10: wi 

Emoia cyanura 7: 104 


Emoia murphyi 7: 104 

Emoia nigra 7: 104 

Encyrtidae 7: 111 ili: 39 
Endangered species/habitats 7: 39 9%: 
12: 40-46 

“Endeavour” 12: 12 
Endocrinology 7: &9 

Endophytes 10: 2$ 

England 8: 18-19 

Entelea arborescens 7: 64 
Enteromyces callianassae 10: 7? 


Entomological histery 7: 63 
Entomological literature 7: 120,122 
Entomological research tepics 7: 37,48 
Entomologists 7: 47-48 
Entomophagous insects 7: 67 9: 78 
Entomophagous nematodes 7: 116 8&8: 47 10: 29 
Entomeophobia 7: 47 il: 6 12: 17 
Environment 7: 6 
Environment Council 9: 45 
Environmental Impact Assessment 9%: &2 
Epaxye rosearia 9: 24 

Ephemereptera 7: 116 &: 48 9: 26 

Ephestia kuehnieila 8: 34 

Ephestia spp. 10: i6 

Epichorista speciosa 9: &5 

Epigaeic insect fauna 10: 33 

Epilobium sp. 7: § 

Epiphyas postvittana 7: 78 8: € 9%: 22 

Epiphytes 12: 2 

Epsom 11: 14 

Equipment 7: 120 8: 39,53 9%: 26a,36 10: 

12: 16,48 

Erechthias stilbelia 93: 23 

Eremaeidae 9: 3 

Eriophora heroine 16: 35 
& Eriophora pustvlcsa 12: 25-40 
4 Eriophyidae 10: 51 

Eriophyocidea 7: 113 

Eriopsis conexa 8: 21 

Esler, lL. 7: 81 

Essig Entomology Museum 93: 5 

Esson, M.J. 83 12,32-33 $3: 37 IO: wi 

Estuarine plants 7: 45,50 


Ethiopia 12: 7 
Ethiopian Region 9: 6 
Etnalis spinicollis 10: 11 


18 


10: 10,29,57 


Wisi +? 


14,44-54,64, 68-74 


18-22,27, €2 


Eucalyptus botryoides &; 35 
Eucalyptus cinerea &: 35 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 8: 35 
Eucalyptus macarthuri 8: 35 
Eucalyptus saligna &: 35 
Eucalyptus Sawfly 8: 35 
Eucalyptus sideroxylon §&: 35 
Eucalyptus Tortoise Beetle 10: 25 
Eucalyptus viminalis 8: 35 
Eucalyptus spp. 6: 35 9: 
Eucinetidae 10: 52 

Evuderia 10: 52 

Eudonia sp. 9: 23 

Eudyptes 9: 53 

Eulophidae 7: 111i 
Eumenidae 7: $5,101 

Evrope &: 2,18-19,21,48 93: 
European Blowfly 11: 33 


7-9,66 11: 


25. A289 


4,40,66-70,79 111i: 


European Red Mite 7: 115 8: 46 11: 37 


Evrynotia hochstetteri 10: 506 
Evurythecta zelaea 7: 9 

Evtanyacra licitatorius 10: 37,42-43 
Evutorna phaulocosma 7: 38,41,48 
Evans, G. 12: 24 

Evolution 7: 2-4,116-117 68: 36,47 
Executive Committee 7: 113-114 &: 34 
Exley, E. 7: 107 

Exotic forests 7: 45,56 

Export of specimens 10: 53-55 

Extinct species 9: 73-74,79 

Exuviae 7: 58 

Eyes, insect 7: 8S &: 
Eyles, A.C. 12: 48 


40,46 10: 28 


F 


Faecal pellets 7: 41,45,50 
Faeces 7: 56 
Fairburn, E.R. 9: § 
Fasth, D. li: 42 
False Nursery Web Spider 6: 35 
Fantail 10: 36 

Farmer, B. 10: vi 

“Fauna cf New Zealand” 7: 10,108-112 
16: 10-11,47-48 11: 39-40 12; 44,46 
Fauna Preservation Committee $: 49 
Faure, J.C. 11: 28 

Featherston, D.W. 7: 85 

Fechney, L. &: 48 

Federated Mountain Clubs 7: 85 


li: 2-3 


Federation of New Zealand Biological Societies 7: 80,87-8£ 


8: 38-39 

Feijoa 7: 38,41.50 8: 18 
Fell, K. 7: 122 

Fellows 7: §9,112-113 &: 34 
Femoral chordotonal organ 10: 30 
Fenemore, F.G. 7: 6,7 10: wi 
Fensulfothion 7: 42 

Fenton, M.B. 10: 21 

Ferguson, A.M. &: 18,22 
Ferguson, C. 7: 119 
Fermentation li: 33 

Ferns 10: 34 12: & 

Fescue Aphad 10: 34-35 


Field, L.H. 10: vi 

Field Cricket 7: 4&,98 

Fiss &: 34 

Fiji 7: 96-97,100-101,104.106-107 9: 
443.7) 


Fingota 7: 96 

Fiordland $; 5i 

Fixe 7: 54-57 10: 33 

Firth of Thames 12: 52 

Fish 7: 38,50 8: 26,43 
Fitzwilliam, R. 11: 44-45 12: 3 


10: 29 


liz 36 


> & 


10 


da .i2: @ 


42 


9: 15,18, 61 


4,339,793 


10: 34 


Fivefinger 9: €6 

Flanagan, D. 7: 119 &: 49 
Flatidae 7: 39,48 

Flax 9: 22 

Flax, New Zealand 7: 59 
Fleas 7: 39,48,99 9: 53 
Fleming, C.A. 7: € 10: 60 

Fleming, Sir Charles 10: 61 

Fleming, $.B. 10: 46 

Flesh flies 7: 101,105 

Fletcher, M.J. 8: 16 

Flies 7: 9,43,48,55-56, 63, 91-92, 94,102 
95° O2.17621 425.70 Ie: 34,269. 22s 27 
Flight, mass 11]: 14-16 

Flightlessness 12: 41 


Flour Mite 9: 32 
Flower-insect relationships 7: 39,50 


Flower longhorn 9: 30 

Flowers, cut 8: 6 

Fluvalinate 11: 37 

Fiux, J.b.C. 9% 26-258 

Flying foxes 7: 104 

Flystrike 8: 41 

“Focus” 9: 19 

Foelix, R.F. 12: 25,39 

Follas, G.B. 10: vi 

Fonu 7: 100-101,104 

Fonu ‘uta 7: 97 

Fonu vavae 7: 100 

Food 7: 40-1,46 68: 34,43 ill: 36 
Food chains 7: 38,45 ii: i7 

Food components 7: 38,41 

Food deterrents 7: 41 10: 46 
Food stimulants 7: 41 
Foord, M.R.R. 7: 81 
Sere, bab. Bt 25 
ford, 8. &: 37. 3: 27 
Foreign Grain Beetle &: 34 


10: 30 11: 36 


10: 27,34 dl: 44 


8: 4 
123°4:379 


10: vi,9-10,51 11: 17-19 


i223 


Forensic Science Society Of Great Britain 10: 57-58 


Forensic Society 12: 18 
Forest Council 9: 45 
Forest decline ¢ dieback 12: 7-8 


Forest entomology 7: 5,54,57 9: 49,66-68 12: 7,9 


Forest Research Institute 8: 50-51 9: 66 
Forest Service 7: 54,57 8: 1,50 9: 42-44, 63,66 
Forests, exotic 7: 45 
Formicidae 7: 56,110 
Forster, L.M. 12: 39 
Forster, R.R. 7: 6,7 16: vi 2121: 2 Jat 33 
Forster Hall, Otago Museum 11: 44 

Forsyth, D.J. 10: vi 

Forsythia 8: 3 

Fossils 8: 37 9$: 14,47,73 11: 23 

Foster, F.M. 8: 48 

POC Hest 225369 O83 Leaves 
Foxglove 8: 20 


10: 33 


9: 1,38-39,41-42 


Frampton, E.R. 7: 118 8: 48 10: vi,46 
France 7: 73 8: 18-19,21 9: 18,26,35 12: 17 
Fraser, EB.R. 72 3138 8: 48 10: vi 


Freshwater 7: 7 8: 31,49 9: 51 10: 49 Ii: 41 
Freycinetia banksii 8: 48 

Froghoppers 10: 51 

Frogs li: 13 

Frost, R.A. 10: vi 

Fruit bats 7: 104 

Fruit beetles &: 6 il: 19 

Fruit juice 11: 33-34 

Fruit trees 7: 38,41,50 11: 22 12: 8 


Fruit-piercing (-sucking) moths 7: 102 10; 35 
Fruitflies 9: 34 10: 35 11: 22-23 
Fruits 7: 39,50 6: €,35 9: 40,83 10: 59 


Fruitworm, tomato 7: 38,44 8: 6 10: 56 
Fua 7: 103 


Fua ‘o e ‘whiki 7: 103 


10: 37 


12: 48 


li: 12 


7: 102 Gill, Bs. i2: 18 
Fua’ipepe ‘+ 

8: 34 
fuchsia 8: & Ginger 


ja, Chilean &: 20 Giraffe Weevil 7: 38,48,79 10: 50 
Arr 2: 101 Gisborne 8: 6 
Khe a, Jitte ant -28 Gisborne Cockroach 7: 38,48,50 
re at Oe Ae 7: 40,62 9: 2,12 10: 14 Given, B.B. 7: 4-5,7,84,120 8: 36 9: 5 10: wii,10 
eter 7: 41,45,50,62,117,122 10: 6-8,29 11: 37,45 Given, D.R. 9: 44,54,69,71,73 10: 47 
re " Glabridorsum stokesi 7: 65-67 9: 52,80 
oe Salles Le oe Glasshouse crops 7: 41,50 #: 47 
Ae gnat 10: 34 Glenleith, Dunedin 10; 5 
ay Chafer 10: 9-10 Globe artichoke 8: 52 
rium oxysporum 8: 7 Glow-worms 10: 39,43 12: 20,48 
a 7: 95-96,106 Glutathione S-transferase 8: 47 10: 29 11: 36,43 12: 4$ 
oly , Glyn-Jones, T.J. 10: vii 
G Glyphipterigidae 9: 23 
Gnanasunderam, C. 7: 78 
. 10: vi Gnaphasidae 7: 6] 
sear ets 9: 31-32 Goat 9: B2 10: 28 
Galbreath, R. 7: 64,123 8: 17,33 10: wii,32 Golden Orbweaver 12: 51-52 
Galerucinae 1i: 9-10 Goldson, S.L. 10: wii,48 
Galinsoga parviflora 12: 10 Goodwin, M. 7: 115 8: 4€ 10: 28 
Gall-forming insects 7: 41,48 10: 14 Goodwin Reserve 8: 30 
Gall midges 9: 32 Gordon, 1.L. 8: 38 
Galleria 8: 47 Gordon, R. 11: 37 
Galloway, I.D. 8: 16 Gore 8: 34 
Galls 10; 51 Gorse 7: 44,56 9: 82-83 11: 23,37 
Galumnidae 7: 55 Gorse hedges 7: 44 
Garches, France 12: 17 Govrlay, A.B. 10: vii 
Gardens 7: 45-46,50 8: 6 Gourlay, E.S. 7: € 9: 4-5 11: 3 
Gardiner, J. 9: 33 Graeffea crovanii 7: $8 
Gardner, N.W. 9: 53 Graesser, A. 10: 30 
Gare Valley, France &: 18 Grain stores 7: 44,50 12: 6-9 
Garlic 8: 7 Grampian Mts. 9: a6 
Garonne, France 8: 18 Grant, E.A. 10: vii 
Garston 9: B86 Grant, J. 12: 8 
Garvie Mts. 6: 8,36 12: 5 Grapevine 8: 47 10: 2,59 
Gaskin, D.E. 10: vii Grapevine Moth 7: 122 
Gassen, D. 11: 37 Graphania beata 9: 33 
Gastropods 7: 109 Graphania brunneosa 9: 86 10: 50 
Gatland, A. 10: 28 Graphania fenwicki 9: 33 10: 590 
Gavld, I. 10: 42 Graphania mutans 10: 29 i1: 23 
Gaynor, D.L. 10: vii,46-47 Graphania phricias 7; 9 
Gecko, oceanic 7: 104 Graphium macleayanum 8: 123 
Geckoes 7: 10,104 10: 30 Grass Grub 7: 39,42,48 &: 7,21 I0: 46 li: 38 
Geeves, G.R. 10: vii 11: 31-35,44 Grasses/Grassland 7: 40,43,50,94 $: 55 11: 29,44 12: 30 
Gehyra oceanica 7: 104 Grasshopper, alpine 7: 61 8: 8 12: 13 
Gekkonidae 7: 104 . Grasshopper, common 7: 39 
Gelechiidae 7: 9 9: 23 Grasshoppers 7: 39,46,94,98 9: 20,59,€1,69 10: 52 12 23 


Grassland invertebrates 7: 7,107 
; Greasy Cutworm 10: 35 
Society 7: 87 8: 38 
Pega titiation S: 78 Green, C.J, 7: 77-79,83,122 6: 32,37 9: 14,22-24,38, 46, 
pricey variability 8: 48 li: 36 59,62-65,70-71,73 10: vii, 18,32-36,38,62 11: 21,23,44 
Genetics 8: 13,46 10: 28,56 11: 35,38 12: 42 12: 2-3 


Gentiana saxosa 9: 33 Green, K. 12: 13,51 
Gentiana spp. 9: 35 Green, O.R. 7: 1,53,57, 65-67, 76-79, 82, 84, 68-B9, 120, 122-123 


es 7: 38 8: 1-2,22,24-25,32,37,54 9: 6,14,16-17, 21,38, 79,84 
ema pease Li: 258 10: 8,32-36,38,43-44,47,62 11: 6,20-21,23,44, 48a 
eemciat 7: 9,10,78 9: 23-24 12: 1,3,4,17-18,39,468 
Geophilidae 7: 97 Green Lake, Mayor I. 8: &4 
George, R. 11: 37 Green Looper 8: 6 3: & 

George Bay 11: 18 Green Peach Aphid 8: 6 


Geranium sessiliflorum var arenarium $: 233 Green Plant Bug 10: 51 


Gelinae 7: 67 


Gerard, P.J. 7: 115 8: 46 10: vii Green Planthopper 11: 23 
Gerbera &: 6 Green Sheep Blowfly 10: 18 
German Cockroach 7: 41,48,100 Green Vegetable Bug 7: 41,48 12: 10 


Greenflies 7: 99 


PEN ic Republic 7: 121 
nh Democratic Republic Greenheaded Leafroller 9: 80 


German Wasp 7: 12,116 8: 41,44 $: 51,53 lil: 6,34 


Germinating seed 7: 4¢ Greenhills 9: 20,33 

Gerridae 7: 101 Greenhouse Whitefiy 8: 46 li: 36 

Gerson, U. 9: 31 Greenslade, P. 7: 110 9: 69 10: 33-34 

‘host moths 12: 13 Greenwood, D.R. 10: vwii,46 

siant wetas 9: 44 Grehan, J. 7: 1,4,80,64,116 8: 47 10: vii, 29 12: 7-9 
Gibbs, D.R. 7: 12,86 8: 30-31 10: vii Gressitt, J.L. 9: 2-3 12: 13 

Gibbs, G.W. 7: 2-4,6-7,12,81,115-119 @; 11,46-49 Greymouth By ti 32 4 

10: vil, 1,28-30,37,49 11: 1,35-39 12: 5-€,12,46 Greywacke 12: 13 

Giles, T. 1]: 38 Grezel, Pere 7; 95-96,106 


67 


Briziin, RF. BS: 2] 

Griffith University, Brisbane 10: 12 
Griselina littoralis 10: 51 

Ground beetles 7: 41,48 
Ground fauna 7: 46 
Gryllidae 7: 98 
Grylletalpidae &: 47 
Guam il: 5 

Gudu 7: 95 

Guerin, L. 10: 43 
Guinea pig $: 12 

Gum Arabic medium 9: 2 


10; 29 ll: 36 


Gum Emperor Moth 7: 38,44,48 8: 37 9: 


23. 368 22> 70 

Gum trees 9: 7-9 
Gunson, A. 7: 115 
Gurr, L. 10: viii 


Gut contents 7: 40-41, 46,50 10: 6-8 
Gutterson, LL.D. 8: 47 10: 29 11: 36 
Guzman, R.F. 7: 116 8: 47 10: 29 


Gymnosperm 12: 8 
Gypsy Meth 12: 9 
Gyropsylla zealandica 9: 17 


H 


Habitat modification $3: 70 

Habitats 7: 45-46 

Hadramphus spinipennis 9: 49 
Hadramphus stilbocarpae $9: 43,72 
Hacramphus tuberculatus 9: 48-45, 71 
Hagele, G. $9: &-9 

Hairs 7: 58 

Hakarimatw Track 7: 79 

Hales, D. 11: 41 

Halictidae 7: $5,101 6&8: 15 

Hall, G. #2 Sa=-55 82 37 92 IF Jara 
Wail, Gr. Fc. ies 24 

Hall, R.W. 9: 76-77, 84 

Hailes, 6, fF 227 102 30 

Halligan, P. 6: 48 

Hallow, S. 9: 39 10: 49 
Hamamelidaceae 9: 86 

Hamburg University $: i8 

Hamilton 9: 80 

Hammond, P. 7: 12,110 

Hamner &; 50 

Hann, S. Weve tiis> IG: iis 

Hansell, M.H. 12: 39 

Hanski, I. 9: 56-53 

Hanson, M. 9: 10 

Hare 8: 43 

Harmaloga scctialis 7: 9 
Harpacticoida 7: ill 

Harpella melusinae 10: 7 

Harpellales 10: 7-8 

Harris, A.C. 7: 
10: viii,13,16,49,51,58-595 11: 
Harris, K.M. 9: 31-32 

Harris, P. 9: 77,82, 84 

Harris, R.J. 10: viii 

Harrison, J.A. 10: viii 
Harrison, R.A. 7: §,7,110 10: vwiii 
Hatt,.@, v= 222 DOs *Se Lis -22 
Harvard University $: 5 

Karvestman, giant cave 7: 86 
Harvestmen 7: 56,77 6&8: 
Harvey, A.R. 7: 120 
Harvey, M. 7: 120 
Harvie, T. 8: 30 
Harwood, R.F. 8: 5 
Haskell, M.J. 10: 29 
Hassall, BR. 7: 7 Gt 37 
Hassell, M.-P. 9: 84 

Hastings 8: 32 93 36 ne 411 


10: viii 


210,719 8: 26,56 9: 19 
2-3,19, 46-47 


10,40,46,48 10: 


7-5,17 


28,39 


iz: 


10: 34 


UE Ecce, 


13, 49-50 


Haumoana 10: 2-5,11,14-15 
Hauraki Catchment Board li: 43 
Hauraki Gulf 9: 13 li: 24 
Havelock 10: 38 
Havelock North 9: 8&0 


Hawaii 8; 20,99,103,106 3%: 
Hawaiian Beet Moth 9: 23 
Hawera 9: 41 

Hawk Moths 11: 11-12 
Hawkes Bay @: 35 9: 37 10: 
Hawkes Bay Branch 7: 86 8: 
10: 14-15 

Hay, J.M. 11: 36 

Hay, R. 9: 52,83 

Hay fever 7: 58 

Hayes, A. 7: 115 &: 46 
Head Lice 7: 99 


Oe 25.4 


11,15 
Ll ,isveeroe 


eG od mea 


4,11 


9: 20, 26a,37 


Heads, M. 7: 4 8: 36,56 10: 13 11s 44 
Hearing 10: 17-22 

Heath 10: 33 

Heath, A.C.G. 7: 1,7,37,53, 80-81, 85, 87-8$,114 


2: 1,5,36,38 9: 30,54 
li: 1,25,29,33-34,48 12: 
Hebe odora $: 8&5 

Hebe odorata 9: 85 

Hebe 3: 17 

Hector Mountains 10: 9-19 
Hedge mustard 8: 21 

He’e 7: 98-99,104 

He’e mata 7: 98 

He’e momoa 7: 98 

He’e vai 7: 98 

He’e vac 7: 98 

He’ehe’evao 7: 98 
Heermert, C. van 12: 16 
Hegarty, B. 11: 39 
Helastia 7: 10 

Helice crassa i0: 7 
Kelicoverpa see Heliothis 
Heliostibes electrica 7: 39 


la,i4-i5 


10: viii, 1la,37,45-46 


Heliothis armigera conferta 7: 38,44,48 §: 6,46 10: 50 


12: 48 

Heliovaara, K. 9: 66,68 
Helmore, D. 7: 64,84,122 6&: 
Helms, R. 9: 4-5 

Helms Butterfly $9: 28-29 
Helodidae 7: 43,48 10: 52 
Hemerobiidae 9: 51 

Hemianax papvensis 7: 8 
Hemiandrus mon:trosus 10: 35 
Hemiandrus sp. 12: 47 
Hemideina crassidens 7: 38, 45,48 
123. 10-11 

Hemideina femerata 8: 48 10: 30 
Hemideina maori 10: 49 12: 13 
Hemideina ricta 9: 46 

Hemideina thoracica 11: 35 12: 46-47 
Hemiptera 7: 39,48,56,104,115-116€,118 
Geog “bas. aS 

Henderson 8: 6 9: 79 10: i8 
Henderson, I.M. 7: 116 10: viii 
Hepialidae 7: 119,116-117 8: 8,47 9%: 
hee SL Zs. PmaR 

Heppner, J.B, 10: viii 

Heptane Flotation Method 12: 8 
Herbarium 10: 47 

Herbert, J.M. 11: 36 

Herbert, P. 6&: 33 

Herepai &: 10 

Hermachus pythonius 10: 35 

Herman, T. 11: 37 

Hermansson, M.E. 10; viii 

Hermetia illucens 10: 35 


t4455) 28 


8: 47 


40 


10: 28 11: 36 


8: 5,46 9: 31 


17 10: 29,57 


Hesperoiodes 10: 33 

peterargus 10: 52 

Heterexis setiocostatus $: 49 
Heterocrossa Sp. 8: 7 

Heteromera 9: 5 

peteroptera 7: 44,75,116 8: 21,46 
Hevea 7: 100 

Hewitt, J. 7: 116 

Heyden, f. $3 39 

Heyward Point 7: 81 

pickman, C-J. 12: 39 

Hickman, R. 10: viii 

Hieatt, L- 11: 23 

Hilgendorf, F.W. 9: 75 

Hill, A. 10: viii, 38 

Hill, M-G. 10: wiii, 46 12: 18 
Hill, M.O. 9: 67-68 
Hill, R-L. 8: 36 9: 83 
Hillsborough 8: 35 
Hina 7: 101,103 
Hina fetukutuku 7: 
Hina kaka 7: 103 
Hina kaleveleve 7: 
Hinau Moth 10: 34 
Hippotion celerio 8: 37 

History, entomological 7: 47-45, 63 
Hodgson, A. 10: ix 

Hoheria 10: 51 

Hoherius meinertzhageni 10: 11 
Hokanui Hills 10: 50 

Holder, P. 11: 37 

Holdom, D.G. 10: ix 

Holland, J. 11: 37 

Holloway, B.A. 7: 55,57,106,110 
12: 17 

Holmes, D. 10: 13 

Holt, V. 11: 35 

Home garden 7: 50,122 6&8: 6 

Homer 9: 86 

Homohadena fortis 7: 9 

Homoptera 7: 39,48,115-116 &: 46 
Hone 7: 102 

Hone vao 7: 102 

Honey 8: 43-44 9: 35 12: 35 
Honey Bee 7: 102,115,118-119 8&8: 18-19,43,46,48 
10: 28,30,47,57 11: 34.38-39 12: 17 
Honeydew 7: 12 6: 43.24 9: 25 10: 59 


Honeysuckle, New Zealand 10: 50 
awew UGA 73 400 


Honolulu 6: 40 9: 3-4 

Honorary members 7: 4, 6-7 
Hooper, G.H.S. 9: 35 
Hoplodactylus maculatus 7: 10 
Hoplorhaphus spinifer 10: i1 
Horisme suppressalis $: 24 

Horn, G. 9: 5 

Hornabrook, R.W. 7: 61 3: 42 
Horning, D.S., jr. 10: ix,38,47 
Horntails 7: 77 

Horotane Valley 12: 47 
Horowhenva 12: 52 

Horticultural Society 7: 87 
Horticulture 7: 5,45,73 9: 40 
Hosking, G. 10: 4x,1,37 11: 48 
Host range 7: 42,46 

Hosts (+ Host plant relationships) 7: 38,46 
§: 47,70 10: 29 11: 35-36 
House Cobweb Spider 8: 37 
Houseflies $: 35 10: 18 
House Fly 7; 100-101 8: 16 
Household pests 7: 38,45,50,122 
Hover flies 7: 105 
Howe, P.J, 10: ix 
Hoy, J.M. 7: 5,7 9: 
Hoy, R.R. 10: 17,21 
Hoyer’s Gum Arabic medium 9: 2 
Hoyt, C.P. 10: ix 


12: 46 


10: viii 


103 


103 


10: 32 11: 2-3 


9: 12,17,31,39 


ll: 22 


163 ix 21: 43 


i2:. de 


&: 46-48 


ll: 36 
10% 25 


CPs. ix 


10: ix.il 


6° 


S. 8: -47 

striata 8: 26 
G.V. 10: 23 
Hudson, L.C. 8: 3 12: 12 
Hudson, WN. 8: 37 10: ix 
Hudsona anceps 10: 51 
Hughes, H. 9: 83 
Hughey, K.F.D. 7: 
Huhu Beetle 11: 34 
Huia 9: 70 11: 23 
Hukatere Beach li: 23 

Humans, pests of 7: 39,50 8: $,37,41-44 
Hump $: 686 

Humphries, C. 11: 42 

Hungary 8: 19 

Hunter Mts. 9: 86 

Hunting Spiders 12: 27,31 


Hoyte, 
Huberia 
Hudson, 


1186 8: 48 
lz: 4-5 


Huntsman Spider 9: 17 10: 35 
Hutcheson, J.A. $: 65-€8 10: ix 
Hutchings, M. 10: 20 

Hutt Valley $: 3 11: 34 


Hyalophora cecropia 8: 2 
Hybridization 7: 116 11: 
Hydraenidae 7: 111 
Hydrological factors 8: 4& 
Hydrophilidae 7: 73,111 8: 44 
Hydropsychidse 7: 117 
Hylamorpha elegans 8: 21 


35,43 12: 49 


, Hymenanthera alpina 7: 9 


Hymenia recurvalis 9: 23 10: 5 
Hymenoptera 7: 
8: 11,21,26,46-47 
li: 2-3,36,358 
Hypersensitivity 7: 58-59 
Hypclimnas bolina 7: 97 


Hyporheic water mites 10: 14 


9: 35-40,52 


_ 


Ichneumonidae 7: 43,48,€5-67 9: 80-81 
Ichneumoninae 10: 42 

Idaho 11; «5 

Identification @: 30 

Ika 7: S6 

Ikeikaavai 7: 93,101 

Tllieis galbula 6: 35 

Immatures 7: 43 

Immediate Past President 11: 48 12: la 
Impatiens 6: 6 

India 8: 35 i2: 15 

indicator species 7: 46€ 4%: 5] 

Indices 7: 13-35 

Indigenous planta 7: 36€,506, 74 
Indo-Pacific Regicn 7: 103 

Indonesia 12: 8 

Information retrieval 10: 48 
Information Series, proposal 6: 50-51 
Iinguilines 7: 395 

Insect associates 7: 39 

Insect clocks li: 35 

Insect curation 10: 45 

insect damage 7: 43 &: 36 
Insect explosions 7: 6 

Insect larvae 7: 43,97 

Insect pathology 7: 5,46,107,117 
Insect preparation 10: 45 

Insect repelients 7: 4} 

Insect sounds 7: 40,43, 95-96, 9&@, 161-102 
Insect structure 7: 5 

Insect Zoo i2: 20-24 

Insect-flower relations 7: 39 
Insect-plant relations 7: 35 
Insecta, classification $: 19 
Insecticides 7: 5 &: 6,42-43 ll: 
Insectivorous birds 12: 18 
Insectory management 10: 2& 


10: 12 


36-37 


10: 


1 


12: 


0; 


42,52 


- 


12: 


12,39.43, 46, 56, 56-59, 65-67, 111, 116-117 
10: 28-29, 33-34,58-59 


17 


17-22 


“Insects are everywhere” (audio-visual) 11: 44-45 
“Insects live!" 12: 10-11 
"Insects cf Australia” &: 13 &: 
“Insects, plants and Man” 7: &4 
Institute ef Agricultural Science 7: &7 

Integrated mite control ll: 38 

Integrated pest control 7: 115 $: 40 12: 7 
International Code of Zoological Nomenclature 7: 109 
International Congresses of Entomology 9: 44,69 
International Union for the Conservation cf Nature (IUCN) 


9: 53 12: 40-41 


18-15,21,68 10: Zi 


Intertidal fauna 7: 45,50 SS: 22 
Intertidal mudflats 9: 22 
Intrasexual interactions §: 48 
Introduced plants 7: 45-46,50 
Introductions, exotic 9: 70 
Invaders 7: 44 

Inventories 7: 45,48-49,73 9: 46,51,62-€5 
Invercargill 6: 7 S: 20,33,86 1060: 5 i2: 14 
Invermay 7: 120 6; 51 10: 5,45,49 
Ion transport 10: <3 

Irenimus 7: 118 

Iridomyrmex anceps @: 34 

$228, Fs 4 Ff 517 

Irradiation 9: 40 

Irvine, J. 7: 118 

Ischalia variabilis 10: 34 

Ischnura heterosticta 7: 6 

Ischnura mMesembrians 7: 8 

Islam, N. 6: 46 

Island fauna 7: 38,506 

Island, New Zealand outlying 8: 52 
Isoenzymes 11: 43 

Isopeda insignis 8: 37 

Isopoda 7: 56,100 

Isosticta robustior 7: & 

Isosticta tillyardi 7: 8 

Israel 8: 18 

Italy 12: 17 


IUCN Invertebrate Rec Data Book 9: 4¢6,47-49,54,69, 71-74 
IUCN Mammal Red Data Book 9: 69,72-73 
Ivy $3: 32 


+ 


Ixeuticus martius 8: 3 
Ixodidae 7: 111 

Izatha balanophora $: 23 
Izatha peroneanella 9: 23 


J 


Jackman, T-A. 10: 46 
Jacobsoniidae 10: 52 
Jalmenus evagoras 8: 
James, M.T. 8: 5 
James Cook University 10: 12 11: la 
Japan 8: 19,35 9: 39 lis & 

Java 9: 79 Jil: 4 12: 8 
Jeevaratnam, P. 8: $9 
Jenkins, M. 9: €9,73 
Jennings, D., 7: 124 8&8: 
10: i¢,38-41.47 11: 1,7 . 
Johansen, J. 7: 120 

Johnna, PIM, 7: 7,206,116 6: 50 &: 
10: ax,386-39 11: la, 46 

Johnson, C.C. 8: 48 

Johnson, M.L. 12: 39 

Johnson, P. 12: 6 

Johnstone, P. 8: 36 

Johnstone, P.D. 10: 46 

Jones, B. 12: 24 


13-14 


70 


Jones, BD. ii: 23 

Jones, P. 10: ix 

Jones, RK. 10: 12 

Jordan, R.B. 10: ix 

Jorcan Creek 39: &€ 

Jowett, C. 12: 48 

Juncus maritimus $: 22-23 

Juniper 8: 4¢ $9: 25 

Juniperus communis 8: 4 9: 25 

Juniperus spp. 8: 4 9$: 25 

Junonia villida calybe &: 114 10: 64 
K 

Kabir, K. 11: 37 

Kaeo 9: 85 

Kahikatea ll: 4 

Kaikorai Stream 7: 119 

Kain, W.M. 10: ix 

Kaiolaola 7: 93 

Kaicloola 7: 9$3,$7 

Kaimai 7: 39,50 

Kaipara 7: 88 8: 36 106: 32 

Kakai 7: 56 

Kakanui Mts. 9: 6&6 

Kakapo 9: 51 

Kale, A.J. 10: ix 

Kaleveleve 7; $3 

Kalihi 7: 99 

Kalmakoff, J. 10: ix,48 

Kama 7: 99 

Kamahi 9: €6€ 

Kamahi Bark Miner 10: 34 

Kana pa’ina 7: 99 

Kaniwhaniwha Stream 8: 46 

Kansas 10: 6 

Kanuka 10: 2 12: 12 

Kapok Beetle 7: 100 

Karaka 7: 78 

Karamaétura Valley 11: 24 

Karoo Caterpillar $: &4 

Karori 10: 23 

Kaszab, 2. 9: 4 

Katikati 7: 122 

Katipo 7: 60-61,117 12: 27,36 

Katydid 7: 39,49 li: 21 12: 10 

Kaukapakapa 9: 12 10: 32 

Kauri Flat 7: 79 

Kauri Snail 11: 24 

Kava 7: 1063 

Kavalie, H. 7: 119 8: 49 10: 30 

Kavelevele 7: 93 

Kavanaugh, D, 9: 4 

Kawarau Gorge 7: 9-10,8i1 

Kawau I. 11: 24 

Kay, M.K. 10: x 

Kea 9: 71 

Kean, B.R. 10: x 

Kearns, L. 7: 119 8: 49 

Keen, R. 9: 39 

Keet, D. 10: 48 

Kele’a ‘uta 7: 103 

Kelemutu 7: 96 

Kelsey, J. 7: 120 

Ken Fox Memorial Awards Fund 10; 1,37 

Kenny, G. 8: 48 

Kenya 12: 7 

Keogh, G. ll: 4 

Kerikeri 8: 6 9: 31,79 

Kermadecs &: 52 

Kettle, D. 10: x,12 

Key, K.H.L. 9: 61 10: 21 

Keys 7: 108-112 11: 39 


li: 


1 


Khoo. J. 8: 46 

xidd, P. 19: 48 

xiekie 8: 48 

Kikihia dchrina 11: 44 12; 3 
Kikinia 7: 116 

King, P.D- 10: x 

King Country G: a5 

King crickets 11: la 

King’s College gs 12 

Kingston Creek 10: 9 

Kiore 8: 31 

Kirman, M. 7: 86,110,116 8: 40,46 30: x,Z@ ill: 
Kisi 7: 97 

Kisikisi 7: 93,97 

Kisikisi vai 7: 93 

Kistemaker, A. 10: 57-58 
Kitching, R- 10: 12 
Kitikitiwai 7: 93 

Kiwaia jeanae 9: 48 

Kiwi 10: 54 


Kiwifruit 7: 114-115,122 &: 7,18,21,31,4€ 10: 268 


Kleidotoma Sp. 7: 56 

Kleinpaste, R. 7: L1,79,121 6: 30-31.37 i0: x 
Kleptoparasites a3 cal? 

Knight, C. 7: 54,57 

Kohl, F-F. 10: S&-59 

Koln University 8: 11 

Korea 11: 23 

Korscheltellus gracilis 12: 7-8 
Kowhai 9: 12 10: 51 

Kowhai Moth 11: 23 

Kramer, S. il: 28 

Krebs, C.J. 9: 76,84 

Kuma 7: 104 

Kunzea ericoides 12: 12 

Kuoutunu Beach 7: 122 

Kupea electilis 9: 43 

Kurow 12: 13-15 

Kuschel, G. 7: 11,111 8: 17,20,54 9: 2,50, 72-73 
12: 18 

Kutu 7: 99 

Kutu fisi 7: 99 

Kutu hina 7: 99 

Kutu manga 7: 99 


L 


Lacebark 10: 51 

Lacewings (green) 7: 12 10: 17,20 
Lacewings, brown 7: 118 

Lacroix, J.B. 7: 73 9: 35 10: x 
LaCruz 8: 21 

Ladiges, P. 11: 42 

Ladybirds 7: 36,43,48-49,100 8: 21,35 %: us 
Lagav 7: 105 

Lago 7: 105 

Lago mumu 7: 95 

Lahi, &. 7: 99 

Lailo 7: 93 

Laing, F. 11: 46 

Laird, M. 9: 12,17 

Lairo 7: 93 

Lake Alexandria 12: 50 

Lake Manapouri ii: 18 

Lake margins 7: 46,50 

Lake Rotoroa 10: 60 

Lake Taupo $: 66 

Lake Tekapo region 8: 8 

Lake Waihola 10; 50 

Lake Waipora 10: 50 

Lambert, D.A. 10: x 

Lamellae 9: 2 

Lammermoor-Lammerlaw Ranges &: 36 9: 20,86 
Lamu 7; 105 

Lamuk 7: 105 


35 


Te: 


10: 


10: 23 


Lancecppia bertheti $: 2 
Lanceoppia vaneki 7: 55 
Landis, A. 7: 119 

fand Settlement Board 7: 74-75 


Lands & Survey Dept. 7: 74-75 8: 11,22,52 


9: 42-43,45,59,72 10: 9,49-50 
Lane, D.H. 7: 116 10: x 

Lange, R. ll: 23 

Lango 7: 94,101-102, 104-105 
Lango meleni 7: 102 

Lango mumuhu 7: 101,105 

Lango nofo matala’i akau 7: 105 
Lango siapani 7: 101,105 

Lango meleni 7: 101 

Lango tonga 7: 101,105 

Lantana 7: 94 

Lantana Plume Moth 10: 35 

Large Blue 9: 71 

Large Copper 9: 71 

Larkindale, J. 12: 25-40 
Larvae, Coleoptera 9: 3-6,37 
Larval feeding 8: 47 10: 46 
Lasiorhynchus barbicornis 10: 50 
Latham, M. 10: x 

Latham Tr. 11: 23 


Lathridiidae 7: 43,49 
La Trobe University 9: 46 10: i2 11: 41 


Latrodectus katipo 7: 60-61,117 12: 27,36 


Latrodectus spp. 7: 60-61,1159 8: 49 10: 
Latu, K. 10; 29 

Laughing owl 9: 70 

Lav Is. 7: 393 

Lawrence, J. 9: 15,19 

Lawson, A. 12: 23 

Lawton, B. 10: 34 

Leach, H.B. 9: § 

Leader, I.R. 10: x 

Leader, J.P. 7: 81 10: x,49 

Leaf beetles 7: 43,448,101 

Leaf decompesiticn 7: 117 

Leaf litter 7: 9,54-57,62,64,97,116 9%: 2 
10: 9,324,33,60 ils 36 

Leaf-axils ?: 45,50 

Leaf-cutter Bees 7: 95,101-162,105 
Leafhoppers &: 21 10: 34 

Leaiminers 9: 35 10: 14 

Leafrollers 7: 29,66-67,77-76 68: 46 9: 
10: 28,56-57? 11: 23,35,43 

Learning 10: 47 

Leathwick, D.M. 7: 118 68: 48 iil: 37 
Leconte, J. 9: § 

Lee, K.E. 7: 57 

Lee, R. 12: 135 

Leech 8: 37 

Legislation 7: 6 12: 40-46 

Legumes 7: 118 8: 20,49 9: 19 106: 36 
Lehar-Graham, M.A. 10: x 

Leiodidae 10: 52 

Leiclepisma lineoocellatum i0: 61 
Leiclepisma nigriplantare maccanni 7: 10 
Leith Stream 7: 119 

Lemon Tree Borer 9: 17 10: 34 

Leng 9: 4 

Leningrad 9: 31 

Leonard, J. 12: 7 

Lepidodactylus lugubris 7: 104 


30 


, 68 


36,80 


11: 38 


—" [a —— —~el e!.L ee©6—~~ltéi“‘( ‘é Cé(iCé‘(Ciéitir Uhl rl I 


Lepidoptera 7; 9,56,58,66, 73, 77-78, 92-93, 97,110,116,12: 


8: 8,13-15,37,47-48 G9: 22,41-42,48, 71, 74,79, 684-85 
10: S,12-13,28-29,33,49,56-57,63 11: 2,35-36,39 


12: 6,10,52 
Leptocarpus simpiex 9: 22 


Leptocera 7: 9 


Leptoceridae 6: 44 


Leptophiebiidae 7: 111 8: 48 
Leptospermum scoparium 9: 22 
Leptospermum spp. 7: 46,50 


Leslie, P. 12: 23-24 

Lesser Wanderer $3: 17 i0: 64 

Lessiter, M. 7: 77 li: 6,20-21,35 

Letters 7: 73,120 &: 10,13,56-51 9: 32 10: 
Leucage dromedaris 12: 35 

Levin, L. il: 28 12: 48 

Levin Plant Protection Centre &: 50 9: 19 
Levings, S.C. 9: 66, 68 


Levuana moth $: 52,79 


14-15 


Lewis, M.H. 7: 113 

Librarian 7: 5$3,89,113 8: 1,17,50-5Si 9: 27 Ji: 48 
12: ja 

Lice 7: 99 10: 286,47 

Lice, bird 7: 99 $3: €7,70=-71 

Lichens 7: 45,50 10: 51 


Lichtward, R.W. 10: 6-7 

Liddle, A. &: 46 10: 2& 

Liebstadia similis 7: 55 

Life cycles/histories 7: 38-39,116,121 6: 41-42,47 

9: 28,36 10: 2-5,23,286-30,32,49,63 11: 35-36 12: 8-3 
Life tables 7: 35 

Ligand-binding 8: 47 

Light Brown Apple Moth 7: 78 &: 6 
Light intensity 12: 25,28-29,38 
Light trapping 7: 36,41,44-45,78,88,102,120 8: 8,31,40 
9: 22-24,41,75 10: § 12: 2,13,18 

Limestone Downs 9: 14 10: 35 

Limnological Society 7: 7,87 8: 33,38 
Lincoln College 7: 36,118 &: 39,48-49,51 9: 
10: 30,40,42 11: 37-38 12: 16 

Lincoln Plant Health Station (Protection Centre) 8: 
9: €5 

Lindroth, C. 9: 6 

Lindsay, B. 7: 72 

Lingolingo 7: 98 

Linguistics 7: 93 

Linklater, B. 10: 47 

Linnaeus, ©. 7: 861,99,104-105 8: 54 9: 61 
Liothula omnivorus 10: 2-5 

Liposcelis divinatorius 8: 7 

Liguidamber $3: 8-9 

Liquidamber styraciflua 9: 58-9 

Liromus pardalilis 10: 11 

Lissonota 10: 52 

Lists 7: 45-4€, 48-49, 73 

Litomastix maculata 9: 81,8é 

Litter, leaf (forest) 7: 9,54-57,62,64,97,116 9: 2,68 
16: 9,14,33,60 11; 36 

Little, E.C.$S. 11: 14-16 

Little Barrier I. 7: 122 

Little Blue 9: 23 

Little Bush 10: 2,4 

Little Clearing 8: 12 


9: 22,79-80 


45,55,74 


Lizards 7: 10,42,45,50,64,118 10: 14,61 11: 12-13 
Le Ts Ags 

Lo’ ata 7: 103 

Lo kula 7: 103 

Lo kula ve’e loloa 7: 103 

Lo puna 7: 97,103 

Lo *uli 7: 103 

Lochomorhynchus longiferebratus &: 20 

Locomotion il: 27 

Locust, black (tree) 8: 18 

Locusta migratoria 7: 38,49 9: 13 11: 29 

Beocusts 10: 36,35 ii: 23,29 

Logan, L.A. 10: x 

Logs/trees/stumps 7: 45,50-51 8: 26,34,41 9%: 2-3,7-3, 
12-13) 10: 14,16,34,36,51 11: 5,44 12: 3,8-98 


Longherned Beetles 7: 43,48,73,78,95,101 8: 16 9: 17 
Longwood Range $: 86 16: 50 
Longworth, J.F. 7: 1,53,89,108 
ZO: ai iz: 45 

Looper, Green 8: 6 

Loopers 10: 34 

Lophus rudis 10: 11 

Lorelus 9: 4 


Stud, 3?) Sen d951,03 


4,7,34 


Lotic invertebrates 7: 118 ii: 41 
Lotus pedunculatus 10: 46 
Lottery Fund 10: 44 

Louse, Head 7: 99 

Lovis, P.M. 10: xi 12: 20 
Lowe, A.D. 7: 4-7,120 $9: 73 
Lowe, G. 10: 17-22 

Lowe, R. 11: la 

Lower Clutha 9: 39 

Lower Hutt 8: 3,37 9: 3,32 
Lower Nardoo area 8: & 
Loxostege frustalis $: 77,84 : 
Lucanidae 7: 39,49,73,77,96,110 9: 17,45 10: 52 12: 17 
Lucerne 7: 44,50,115,118 &: 18-18,48 10: 46 li: 37 
Lucerne Flea 7: 115 &: 46 10: 2B ili: 35 

Lucerne Leafcutting Bee 8&8: 
Luculia 8; 6 

Lumsden 10: 13 


10: 35 411: 33-34 12: 20-24: 
, » . 


18-19 


Lupins 7: 45,50 9: 33 ; 


Luxton, M. 7: 111 9: 15 

byal, ¢. a6: 31,35 

Lycaena dispar 9: 71 

Lycaena rauparaha 10: 63 

Lycaena salustius 11: 40 

Lycaenidae 9: 23 ll: 40 

Lycosa sp. 7: 86 

Lygaeidae 7: 99,104,111 

Lygesoma noctua 7: 104 

Lymantria dispar 7: 58 12: 9 

Lynfield Agricultural] (Plant Protection) Centre 7: 89 
8: 2,4,6,30,35-37 $$: 16,25,34-35 
Lynnfield bush 9: 50,72 
Lyperobius huttoni 9: 48 
Lyperobius spp. 7: 10 12: 13 
Lysaght, A.M. &: 3 

Lyttelton 8: 7,43 


M 
MacArthur, G.J. 7: 116 8: 47 
MacArthur, G.J. 10: 29 


MacArthur Theory of Island Biogeography 9: 71 
Macdonald, C. 10: 26-27 

MacDonald, P. 10: 34 

Macfarlane, R.P. 8: 18-22 10: x 11: 28 

Mack, J. 12: 23-24 t 
Mackenzie Basin 9: 59 

Mackerras, I., Medal 7: 89 11: 41 


‘Macmillan, ¢. 7: 119 


Macnab, A. 7: 117 10: 30 

Macquarie University, Sydney 10: 11 il: 41 
Macrocarpa 8: 4 
Macrochelidae 9: 3 
Macrodiplax cora 7: 8 

Macroinvertebrates 10: 29 

Macrcelepidoptera 9: 41,75 

Maculinea arion 9: 71 

Maculobates minor 9: 2 

Madagascar 12: 17 

Maddison, P.A. 7: 1,53,77,79,89,106,120,123 6: 1,30,32 
9: 12,14,17,22-24,38,45,52,79,83-84 10; xi,31-35 11: 29. 
12: 1-2,18 

Madsen, H.F. &: 45 

Maggots 7: 97 

Magpie Moth 7: 116 8: & 
Mahoe $9: 66 12: i1 
Mahoenvui Giant Weta 12: 48 
Mahurangi 9: 81 
Mainland 7: 50 
Maize 8: 18 

Majer, J.D. 10: 33 
Majurk, J. 7: 70 
Makatu Saddle 8: 12 
Malacology 11: 3 
Malaise traps 7: 86 


12: 10 


8: 32 9: 66 11: 39 12: 2 


10: 32,34-35 11: 4-5" 


9: 25 10: 2 i: 


Malarial mosquitoes 9: 39 
Malaysi2 7: 100 

Malcolmson, Dit. Gz 47 10s xi 
Maldonado, H. 11: 26 
Malipatil, M. 73 (222 

Mallee 10: 33 

Mallophag2 10: 28 

Malone, L. 10: xi,47 
Malpighian tubules 10: 49 
Malus domestica 9: 68 

Mama 7: 103 

Mammal Red Data Book 9: 69,73 
Mammals 9: 73 10: 21 12: 40 
Mammals, ectoparasites 7: 59 
Mana Island 9: 44 

Manaia 6: 21 9: 41-42 


Manawatu Branch 7: 10,53,89 8&8: 1,10 


Manawatu Museum 9: 38 

Mancer, N. 10: xi 

Manganui~a-teao River 10: 29 
Mangatainoka 8: 10 

Mangere 8: 35 

Mangrove 9: 22-23, 80 

Maniototo 10: 50 

Manktelow, D. 11: 38 

Manley, J.E. 8: 46 10: xi ii: 
Manson, D.C.M. 7: 59,111 10: xi 


Mantids (praying) 7: 39,41, 45, 49,50, 68, 98,122 
11; 12213,21,23,25-29 12: 4,10-11 


Mantid, Springbok 7: 88,122 i2: 
Mantis religiosa 10: 17 


Mantodea 7: 99,111 10: i7-22 11: 


Manv 7: $6 10: 31 
Manu kisi 7: 93,97 
Manu mataka 7: 100 


Manuka 7: 56 9: 22-23 10: 2 12: 


Manukainiu 7; 100 

Manukaipola (mo‘oni) 7: 93, 99-100 
Manupuna 7: 96 

Manurewa 8; 35 

Maoraxia eremita 8: 56 

Maoraxia spp. 8: 56 

"Maori herbal recipes” 10: 25-26 
Maori language 10: 43 11: 43 


Maori names 7: 94,96,98-100,104,107 


Maple syrup 12: 8 

Marais, T.L. 10: xi 11: 35 
Margarodidae 7: 110 9: 17,40 
Marianas ll: 5 

Market garden 8: 7 

Marlborough 8: 43 

Marlborough Sounds 12: 12 
Marram Grass 7: 45,50,60 9: 33 


Marsh, N.F. 10: xi 
Marsh ribbonwood 9: 22 
Marshall, D.S. 7: 106 
Marshlands 8: 7 


Martin, N.A. 7: 78 10: xi 12: 18 


Martin, W. 8: 26 

Martinborough 12: 52 

Maryville, Victoria 9: 26 
Masner, L. 7: 12 

Mason, B, 8: 36 

Mason, G. 7: 81 68: 56 10: 13 
Mason wasps 7: 45,49-50,101-102 


Massey University 7: 83 8: 46-47 


ll: 36, 43 

Masterton 9: BE 
Matamatakupenga 7: $3 
Mate recognition 7: 115 
Maternal care 11: 28 
Matheson, K. 10: 48 
Matheson, T. 10: 30 
Mathews $:; 60 

Mating 7: 39,41 11: 43 


25-29 


10: 506 


iz: Si 
Marris, J.W. 8: 49 10: xi 11: 37 


45 


9: 15,27,45 


9: 20,36 


Matuku Reserve 7: 77-78 &: 306-31,37 


362 ST cki> 43. Gide 31-2728 
Maud I. 9: 5 

Mauncatua $: 8&5 
Maungatuas 9: 20,86 
Mavora Lakes 9: 45 
Maxillae 7: 103 


May, B.M. 7: 43,53,84,89 8: 1,33,54 


22: 28,28 

May, R.M. 9: 64 

May, V. ll: 22 

Mayflies 8: 48 10: 23 11: 38 
Mayfly, burrowing 7: 80 

Mayor 1. 6: 44 

McArthur, G.T. 8: 39 10: 56-57 


McColl, H.P. 7: S€-57,111 8: 17,22,36 


10: xi,1,37,43-44,47-48 11: 1 
McDonald, R. 11: 38 

McEwan, M. 16: xii 

McFarlane, A.G. 10: xii 

McGee, I.R. 10: 29 

McGregor, D.D. 10: xii,49 


McGregor, P.G. 7: 1,10,53,89 8: 


McGuinness, G. 10: 28 
McIntyre, M.E.. 
McIvor, C. 11: 36 

McKinnon Pass 9: 17 

McLaren, G.F. 8: 36 10: xii 
McLea, M.C. 7: 86 8: 41 
McLean, J.A. 10: xii 


McLellan, I.D. 8: 39 9: 36€ 10: 


McMillan, N. 11: 38 
McNab, J. 12: 43,46 
McNeill, M. 11: 37 
McPherson, M.G. 10: xii 
McQuillan, FP. 7: 107 
MCZC 9: 5-6 


Meadow Spittlebug 10: 51 11: 36 
Meads, M.J. 9: 5,44,61,71,73 10: 


Mealybugs 7: 99 9: 69 
Meat 10: 55 

Mecodema 7: 395,49 
Mecoptera 11: 23 


Medical entomology $9: 12 10: 31 


“Medicines of the Maori” 10: 26 
Mediterranean ecosystems 10: 33 
Mediterranean Flour Moth 6: 34 
Megabombus 8: 22 

Megachile rotundata &: 18-19 
Megachilidae 7: 95,101 8: 19 


Megacolabus sculpturatus 9: 48-49 


Megacraspedus 9: 23 

Megadromus sp. 9: 49 
Megalopsis sp. 7: 86 8: 40 
Megascolecidae 10: 33 

Meiosis li: 38 

Meisenheimer complexes 6: 47 
Meiospore formation 11: 38 
Melandryidae 7: 43,49 
Melanesia 10: 32 

Melanism 10: 56 11: 35 12: 48 
Melanitis leda 11: 12 
Melbourne 8: 37 

Melicytus ramiflorus 12: 1l 
Melolonthidae 7: 73 10: 10 
Melon 8: 20,34 9: i9 

Melon aphid 8: 7 

Melyridae 7: 43 

Membership 7: 132-114 10: i-xx 
Memory 10: 47 12: 37 

Menke, A.S. 10: 58 


We 


7: 81,116 8: 47 


1,30 


xii 


xii 


ar 


18 


10: xi,45 


9: 27 


20} "RS 


bas 


10: xii,29,43 


30 


12-14,17,38 


11: 48 


12: 20,46 


Menzies, J.I. 12: i3 


Mercer, A.R. 10: xii,47 Mohi Bush 8: 12 

Mercer, C.F. 10: xii Moholingo 7: 94,98 

Mercury vapour lights 9: 70 11: 11-13 Moiseff, A. 10: 21 

Merophyas leucaniana 9: 22 Molecular biology 11: 38,42 

Merton, J. 10: xii Mololingolingo 7: 98 

Mesodema howitti 9: 48 Mokihunui State Forest 7: 54 

Mesostigmata 7:55 9$: 3 Moko 7: 104 

Mesoveliidae 7: 111 Moko tea 7: i104 

Messenger, GS. 22 ws Mokohinau Islands $: 71-72 

Mesurol 12: 46-47 Mokohula 7: 98 

Metarhizium anisopliae 7: 117 Mokomokotu’aniu 7: 98 

Metaxina 10: 52 Mole Cricket 7: 39,49 6: 47 10: 29. lil: 36 
Meteorus exquisita 7: 9 Moller, H. 9: 83 10: 60 

Meterana meyrickii 7: 9 9: 33 Mollusca (molluscs) 7: 54-55,57,81 68: 26 9: 19,49,61 
Methiocarb 12: 46 10: 33 

Metopolophium festucae 10: 35 Molokau 7: 97 

Mexican Dung Beetle 16: 35 Momoatu‘aniu 7: $6 

Meyer-Rochow, V.B. 8: 40 9: 7-9,86 10: xii,39 11: 43,4gMonarch Butterfly 7: 38,40,48-49,79 9: 17,28, 32 10: 35,63 
Meyrick, E. 10: 32 List 34y 422. 16521 

Michener, C.D. 8: 20,22 11: 4 Monash University 8: 13-14 

Microbial Society 7: &7 8: 38 Monera $: 19 

Microlepidoptera 10: 32 Mongamonga 7: 98-100 

Micromus 7: 12 Mongamonga kulokula 7: 100 

Micronesia 7: $9 Mongamonga nofo katoleta 7: 100 

Microplitis 7: 116-117 8: 48 Mongamonga tea 7: 100 

Microsilpha 10: 52 Mongamonga tonga 7: 100 

"Microworld’ 10: 34,43 11: 21 Mongamonga ‘uli 7: 100 

Mid Dome YO: 13 Mongamongakaipola 7: 100 

Midges 7: 93,101 9: 35 Mongamongatu’aniu 7: 98 

Midges, biting 7: 101,104 Monitoring 7: 44 

Midges, leaf-curling 9: 35 Monomerium 7antipodum 10: 34 

Midges, moth 7: 96 Monopis 7: 38,49 

Migadopinae 7: 110 Monopis crocicapitella 9: 23 

Migration 9: 41 10: 12,46,64 11: 29 Montane areas 9: 33 

Migratory Locust 10: 35 11: 29 Montauban, France 8: 18 

Mihiwaka Summit 10: 50 Monteith, G. 7: 53,75,89,107 8: 1,11,13 ¢: 27,85 
Miki Mila 7: 100 10: xiii,12 11: ia,40-41 12: 2 

Milford 9: 17 Moody, R.W. 7: 70 

Milkweed 9: 17 Moore, C. 7: 116 

Sites. Cob Pietts 0: S56) 125-35" ize ee Mo‘ osipo 7: 94 

Millar, I.R. 10: xii Morabinae °%: 61 

Millar, S. 7: 1,6-7,53,81,86,89,107 8: 1,17 9: 27 Morales, C.F. ll: 22-23 

10: xiii,1,37-38,56-57 11: 1,48 12: 1la,16 Moran, V.C. 9: 77,84 

Miller, B. (Aus.) 8: 13-15 Morepork 7: 41,45,50 11: 5-6 

Miller, B. (NZ) 12: 19 Morebe Highlands 11: 11 

Miller, D. 7: 4,7,67,94,96,106,120 8: 5,37 9: 8-9 Morphidae 12: 17 

11: 25-26,28 Morphology 8: 46,498 9: 61 10: 30 11: 38 
Miller, L.A. 10: 20 Morris, C. 7: 119 8: 56 9: 39 10: 9,13,50-51 12: 13-1 
Miller, R.B. 7: 57,85 Morris, G. 7: 119 10: 9,51 12: 13 

Miller, T.A. 10: 21 Morris, M. ll: 35 

Milligan, R.H. 10: xiii Morrison, L.G. 7: 5-7 10: xiii 

Millipedes 7: 57,94,97 9: 69 10: 6 11: ila Mesgiel 10: 58 12: 49 

Milliron, H.E. 6: 20,22 Mosquitoes 7: 38-39,45,49,96-97,101,104 9: 12,17,39, 7° 
Milner, G.B. 7: 106 10: © 12: 11 

Mimicry 7: 77,79 8&8: 20 Moss 7: 45,50 

Mimopeus cpaculus 10: 51 Moss, G. 7: 70 12: & 

Ministry for the Environment 8: 36 Moths 7: $,43,49,92-93,97,102-104 6&: 8, 14-15, 34,37, 40 
Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries (MAF) 7: 36,70,79,121 9: 17,33,70,85 10: 17,21, 23, 32, 34-35, 50, 56, 60, 62 
Bs 2.4, 12,4274¢,5S1 3: 62 26> 45 - li: 18,40,44 12: 13,48 

Miomantis caffra 7: 122 10: 35 12: 4 Moulds, M.S. &: 50-51 10: xiii 

Miranda 7: 78 68: 30 9%: 17 Mound, L. 7: 111 12: 45-46 

Marex €: 43-44 Mount Albert Research Centre (MARC) 7: 11 8: 5 9% 12,15 
Miridae 7: 39,49 ll: 43 12: 16,24a,53 

Miro, P. 10: 51 Mt. Albert 10: 18 

Mission Bay 9: 17 Mt. Aldiscus 11: 2-3 

Mitchell, K. 7: 120 Mt. Arthur Tableland 9: 85 

Mite, European Red 7: 115 8&8: 46 11: 37 Mt. Auckland 16: 32,34-35 

Mite, Two-spottedc 7: 115,118 Mt. Cargill 9: 86 10: 5§ 

Mites 7: 37-39,41-43,46,49-50,61-62,108 8: €,10,47 9: 2-3 Mt. Cawte 8: 27-29 9: 30-31 

20s, Sh a St S.8S. Sie t Mt. Eden 7: 122 9: 11,15 

Mittelstaedt, H. 11: 28-29 Mt. Egmont (Taranaki) 9: 41-42,86 

Mnesarchaea 10: 49 Mt. Hay 8: & 

Models, computer simulation 8: 46 10: 48 Mt. Ida 6: 36 

Models, insect 7: 81 10: 4& Mt. Luxmore 9: 85 

Moeed, A. 7: 84 9: 61 Mt. Misery 10: 59 
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lj 


~, Nimrod 7: 61 


_ Peel 9: 86 
pirongia 7: 115-116 8: 46 


_ pisgah &: 36 9: 86 
pye 8: 50 


10: 28,31,35 11: 35 


Mt. 
wr. Sinclair 9: 71 
Mt. St. Helens 8: 19 


mt. William Scenic Reserve 10; 33 

Mountain Giant Dragonfly 12: 13 

Mountain topping 10: 13 

youthparts 7: 103 

Moyle, B- 11: 36 

Mu 7: 102 

Mu kula 7: 102 

Mu maama 7: 102 

Mud-daubing wasps 10: 58 

mMuehlenbeckia spp- 103. $1 

Muller, M. 7: 100 

Munro, K. 8: 47 

Murchison Mts. 9: B6 

Muricidae 7: 103 

Murphy's Lawa of Insect Collecting & Field Work 10: 36 
Musca domestica 6: 47 10: 29 11: 33,36 

Muscidae 7: 40,49,101,105 9: 35 11: 33 

Museum of Comparative Zoology 9: 5-€ 

museums B: 51 9: 63 10: 47,53 12: 
Mushroom compost 7: 61 

mutillidae (mutillids) 7: 38,43,49 
Mymaridse 7: i111 


myopa 8: 20 
wystacina tuberculata 10: 21 


Mythimna separata 12: 48 
Myxomatosis 9: 53 
Myzus persicae 8: 6 


10-11 


N 


Nabidae 7: 41,49,118 8: 5 
Nabis capsiformis 8: 5 
Nabis kinbergi 7: 118 
Nambour 10: 58 

Namy 7: 96,101-102,104-105 
Naonao 7: 96 

Napier 7: 61 10; 121 

Napier, V. 12: 20,22 

Nasciodes enysi &: 56 
Nasciodes quadrinotatus 8: 56 
Nasciodes spp. 8: 56 

“Nasties” 12: 17 


6: 48 


National Museum of New Zealand 8: 34 12: 4,10-11,16,21, 
24a,45,53 

National Parks & Reserves 8: 52 9: 45 106: 458 ill: 44 
12: 3 


National Research Advisory Council 6: 38 

National Science Plan 7: 8&5 

Native Forests Action Council 9: 54 

Native bees 7: 38,49,101-102 

Native insects 7: 5-€,37-39,41,43,46-47,58-59, 74, 106€, 
116-117 9: 3-6,12,25 

Native plants (bush) 7: 41-42,45-46€,50, 74 
Natural history societies 7: 78,82 
‘Natureworld’ 10: 63 

Naturalists, early N.2. 10: 32 

Nature Conservation Council 7: 80,120 
Natusch, S. 12: 39 
Naumann, I. 7: 111 
Neal, V. 7: 85 

Neall, V.E. @: 36 
Nearctic Region 9: 6 
Neboiss, A. 9: 26 
Necrobia rufipes 7: 100 
Nectar-feeding 10: 14,59 
Nectarine 8: 6 


S: 10 Tit 2 


9: 19 10: ‘42 
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Nelson 7: 
Nelson, caves S$: 
Nelson, P. 10: 57 
Nelson Creek area &: $1 

Nelson Lakes 10: 59, 61 

Nematocera 7: 101,164-105 

Nematoda (nematodes) 7: 42,50,62,116-117 
11: 38 

Nematclocy 9: 40 

Nemertine 3: 47-48 

Neotropical Region $: 5-€,54 11: 
Nephila edvlis 12: $2 

Nephila maculata 11: 12 

Nephila spp. 12: 51-52 
Nepticulidae 7: 111 9%: 22 
Nesting habits 7: 36-39,43 

Nests, birds’ 7: ¢5,61 
Nests, wasps’ 8: 37,41 
Netherlands 12: 16 
Nettle 10: 51 12: 5-6,49 
Nevroethology 10: 17,21 
Neuromuscular system 8: 48 
Neurophysiology 10: 21 
Neuroptera 7: 111 9: 
Neutze, J. 7: 83 

Revis Road 9: 8&6 

New, T.R. 9: 46,50-51,54,69, 73 
New Britain 11: il 
New Caledonia ?: 7 
New England 12: 7-9 
New Guinea 7: 1 6&: 6 9: 
New Lynn 7: 88 

New Plymouth 9: &5 

New South Wales 6: 16,56 11: 42 

New Zealand Apple and Pear Board 9: 37 

New Zealand Arthropod Collection (NZAC} 7: 56,108,112 
S&: ll 823,46 A9: 47,57. Giz 42 

New Zealand Biochemical Society 7; 87 
New Zealand Copper 10: 63 

“New Zealand Entomologist” 7: 79,863,120 8: 10,33 
10: ja,45,61 121: 34 12: 14 


120 6: 7,43-44 80 10: 59-61 121: 3 


9 


G: 


10: 46,49-50 


is: x4 


&2 


9: 17 


10: 30 


51 


ll: 41 


6: 40-41 9: @ Jl: 23 


4,6 iis §,11-13 


&: 38 


12: 


$2 


New Zealand entomology 7: 5-€,37-39,41,43,46-47, 58-59, 74, 


83,106, 108-119,122 
44-S4,60-65 10: 34 
New Zealand Flower Thrips 7: 39,49,116 
New Zealand Forest Service 7: 54,57 8: 
9: 43-45,63, 66 

New Zealand Heritage Park 10: 63-64 
New Zealand Mantis 10: i? 

New Zealand Marine Sciences Society 7: 87 &: 38 
New Zealand Red Data Book 9: 44,54, 72-73 

New Zealand Society for Parasitology 7: 87,114 
9: 26 

New Zealand 
New Zealand 
Newcombe, R. 
Newman, F.G. 9: 66,68 
Newton, A.F., jr. 9: 
Nezara viridula 12: 
Ngaio 12: 11 

Nge’esi kalihi 7: 9% 
Nicholson, $.W. 10: 49 
Nielsen, E. S. 9: 19 1%: 
Nigeria 7: 81 

Nijveldt, W. 9: 31-32 
Ninex novaeseelandiae 11: 
Nitidulidae @8: 7 11: 19 
Niuafo’ou 7. 7: $3,101,104 
Nivatoputapu I. 7: $3~107 
Nive 8: 20 9%: 3 
Noctuidae 7: 9,42,46,49-50,66,102 $3: 24,33,81 
lis &2,.35- 22: “2d 

Nodding Thistle 11: 37 

Nodding Thistle Weevil 8: 37 


8: 5,7,37,41 


8: 6,7 
1,50 


SS 


6: 38 


Society of Plant Physiciegists 7: 87 §&: 


Wildlife Service &: 52-53 9: 42,47 
D. 82 39,46 


5-6 
10-11 


43 


5 


10: 


? 


38 


S$: 3-6,12,25,36€, 41-42, 


21,46 


Nono 7: 94,101,104 
Norix (as Narix) 10: §2 


North America 7: 3-€,19 &: 18-19,41 


1i: 45 42: 7 


North Island 7: 38,50 8: 34 9: 


ies see 

North Otago 7: 10 
Northcote 10: 35 
Northern Territory 8: 16 


€0 


Northland 8: 37 &$: 5,12-14,17,31 


Nosema disease 11: 36 
Nothaldonia peacei 9: 49 
Nothofagus fusca 10: 59 
Nothofagus truncata 7: 57 


Nothofagus 7: 45,50,54,57 10: 56 


Notman, P. &: 17,22,44-45 
Notochoragus crassus 10: i] 
Notonemouridae 9: 36 
Notoreas arcuata S$: &6 
“"Notoreas” brephosata 7: 9 
Notoreas perornata 7: $ 
Notoreas regilla 9: 86 
Nowak, R.M. 10: 21 

Noyes, J. 7: 111 11: 39 


Nuclear polyhedrosis virus 12: 43 


Nuclear warfare 8: 39 
Nugget Point 8: 36 

Nukuoro 7: 99-100,106 
Nuttall, M.J. 10: xiii 


Nyctemera annulata 7: 116 8: 46 


Nye, E.R. 10: xiii 

Nye, T. 7: 861 
Nymphalidae 7: 73 11: 3¢€ 
Nysius 7: 44 

Nysius huttoni 7: 49 


NZAC (New Zealand Arthroped Collection) 7: 56,106,112 
42 


B: 11 9: 3,40 10: 47,57 Ili: 
° 


O’Callaghan, M. 11: 36 
O’Donell, M.R. 7: 61 10: xiii 
O’Grady, R.T. il: 42 

Oak Leafminer 10: 28 

Oaks 7: 38,50 8: 35 10: 28 
Oamaru 11: 32 

Obituaries 7: 10 8: 9 10: 60 


Ochieng-Odero, J.P.R. 10: 28 11: 


Oclandius laeviusculus 9: 49 


Octolasion cyarevm 7: 39,49 
Octopamine 8: 468 10: 30 


Odonata 7: 8 12: 49-50 
Odontomachus simillimus 7: 103 
Odontria xanthosticta 11: 23 
Odynerus 7: 95,101 
Oecophoridae 9: 23,79 11: 24 


Oedemeridae 7: 77,99-100 12: 12 
Office bearers 7: 1,4-7,53,89,113-114,120 


10: 21,37 it: 1,48 I2: ie 


Ogden, S. 7: 118 8: 49 10: xiii,30 


Ogilvie, R.M. 10: xiii 

Okawa 7: 66 

Old Man Range 7: 74-75 
Glearia fragrantissima 10: 51 
Olearia odorata 7: 9 

Clearia sp. aff. odorata 9: 86 
Olearia solandri 9: 22 
OClethreutinae 9: 22 
Clethrivus insularis 7: 100 
Olethrius villosus 7: 100 
Clethrius 7: 96 

Olfaction 12: 48 

Olfactory learning 7: 1195 
Olfactory system 8: 49 


9; 


10; 


res 


ils 22 
10; xiii 


pi Be 


2 i 4 


35 


14 


10: 53 


lis 25,29 
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Olies diana 9: 17 10: 35 

Oliver, H. 7: 79 8: 17,54 9: 40 10: xiii 
Ologamasidae 7: 55 

Olson, M.-H. 10: xiii 

Omaseus pantomeles 9: 46 

Omaui 9: 33 

Omeru Reserve 7: 88,122 $%: 12,17 
Oncacontias villosus 10: 51 
Onchology Society 12: 15 
Onehunga ll: 4 

Onetangi 8: 30 9: 10 

Onion 10: 34 

Oniscomorpha 7: 57 

Ontogeny 7: 117 

Onychophora 7: 111 9: 18 
Onysius 10: 52 

Opiliones 7: 56,77 8: 46 

Opler, P. 9: 72 

Opogona omoscopa 9: 23 

Oppiidae 7: 55 9: 2 

Opunake 10: 42 

Orange Sucking Moth 10: le 
Oranges 7: 45,50 6: 7,35 

Orbweb 12: 25-40,52 

Orchards 9: 80 

Orchids 12: 46 

Orchids, bog 9: 70 

Ordish, R.G. 7: 1,53,€5,89,111 8: 1,17,38-39 %9: 27 
10: xiid,1,37,45 11: 1,48 12: 1a,5,10-11,19-20 
Oregus aereus 10: 51 

Organic control &: 31 

Oribatei 8: 6 9: 2 

Oribatids 8: 6 

Oribatulidae 7:55 9: 2-3 


weaeinwaes Fiual MOtN /: &/,]15 8B: 6,46 

Oriental Region 9: 6 

Ornamental plants 7: 39,45,50 

Ornithological Society 7: 87 8: 38 9: 46-47 
Crocrambus flexvoselius $: 23 

Orecrambus xanthogramma 7: 9 

Orongorenge Valley $9: 29,61 

Orthences dictyarchsa 9: &8€ 

Orthocladiinae 9: 36 

Orthodera ministralis 7: 12,120,122 10: 17-22,31 
dis, 2$"25 12: 4,30 

Orthoptera 7: 38,40,49,58,64,96,99 8: 3,47 9: 17,46, 48, 
bores 20. Jas 36 Was. 44 

Oryctes rhinoceros 7: 100 

Osmia 8: 16-19 

Osoriinae 7: 111 

Otago 7: 75,89,118 &: 8,26-27,36,39,49 9: 39,85 
10; 5,10,233,30,.49 iis 24,38 

Otage Branch (Section) 7: 9,53,119-120 8: 1,8,34,39,56 
S$: 20,33,39 10: 9-10,13,49-50,56 11: 24,44 12: 13-15,: 
Otago Museum 10: 9,16,58 11: 3,19,44,46 12: 49-50 
Otago pastoral leases 7: 74-75 

Otago, University 7: 118-119 8: 8,49 9: 40 

10: 30,46-48,568 11: 38 

Otahuhu 8: 35 

Otara 8: 35 

Otatara 10: 5 

Othreis fullonia 7: 102 

Othreis materna 10: 12 

Othreis 11: 12 

Otocepheidae 7: 55 

Outlying Islands Reserves Committee 7: 84 
Ovarian development 7: 39 

Overseas trade 7: 7 

Overton, M. 11: 36,43 12: 49 

Overwintering 7: 39-41,45 12: 49-50 

Oviposition 7: 38-39,41 11: 26 

Owairaka 9: 17 

Owaka 8: 40 16: 5 

Owlet Moth 10: 35 

Oxenham, H. 7: 116 


P Patrick, 72.149 
Patrick, BR. 7: 47 10: Sl 12: 13 


pacific Science Congress 9: 26,84 Patterson, G.B. 7: 1,9,89,118,120 6&8: 1,8 
pacific entomology 7: €,7,77,79,106 8: 20,46 Patterson, P.J. 6: 37 9: 14 +10: xiv 

9: 3-6, 25,41,52, 84 10: 30,34-25,45,506 Paul, L. 10: xiv 

pathia 9: 82 Paupris aptera 10: $1 

painted Lady Butterfly i6: 12-13 Payne, M. 6: 47 


paintings 8: $,37 Payne, N. 9: 10,117,122 10: 34-35 il: 23 
pakatu 8: 12 Payne, R. $: 10-11,38 

pakia 7: 99-101, 104 Peach 8: 6 10: 59 

pakiamala 7: 96,99 Peacock, R.J, 8: 11 
pakiakaipola 7; 100 Peacock moth 10: 12 Ili: 26 
pakuranga 8: 35 Peanuts 10: 16 

palaearctic Region 9: 6 12: 17 Fear Thrips i2Z: & 

pale Damsel Bug 8: 5 Pearson, W.D. 10: xiv 

palm tree beetle 10: 35 Peat 9: 2-3 

palma, ReL. 7: $3,81,89 8: 1,33-34 9: Ti Peck, S$. & 3. 9: & ' 

10: xddi,d,15,37,40-42,47 12: 1 12: 4-5,16.244,53 Pedilophorus sp. 12: 13 
palmer-Jones, T. 10: xiv Peka 7: 106 

palmerston North 8: 10 9: 10,14,37 10: 42 Pekalu 7: 104 


paimerston North Branch 7: 1,53,79 9: 27 Pekapeka 7: 10¢ 
panbiegeography 7: 2 Pelorus Sovnd 7: 124 8: 27,231 


pandora 8: 40 Peltidae ii: is 


panonyehus ulmi 7: 115 6: 46 Pemberton, T. 9: 22 10: xiv 


pantosperma holochalca 9: 23 Pendergrast, J.G. 7: 107 10: xiv 
Papakura 8: 35 Penguin, crested 9: 53 


. 
Papapa 7: 100 Penguins 10: 35,54 
; 44 12: 3 Penman, D.R. 10: xiv,4& 
Paper ll: . | 
paper wasp, Chinese 7: €8 68: 37 Ji: 23 Pentatomidae 7: 41,43,50,119 5: 17 
. 47 Pentatomoidea 7: 69-50 
aE Pe 7: 94,103-1062,104 
Papilionidse 7: 73 4 pe 7: * ae »i 
Papilionoidea 10: 33 tate ano o 
paprides dugdali 9: 20 rate A : 20 
Papua New Guinea 10: 51 11: 11-13 epper tree 9: & 
Percival, D.H. 7: 85 
Parabezzia 11: 43 
Percival, H.J. 8: 38 
Paradiso, J.L. 10: 21 ; ' ne 
Paraeucosmetus pacificus 7: 104 ergidae 8: 3 10: 258 
Periegops suteri 8: & 
‘Parakeet 9: 53 wey Sa Sehr 
Paranctoreas fulva 10: 50 erode a ae 
Paraphanta busbyi $: 48 eripatus : 
Periplaneta americana 7: 100,117 12: 19 
Paraphylax sp. 10: 2,5 - : : 
Parasites (& parasitoids) 7: 39,41,44,46,49, €5-67,78, 99, ji Nigh get PES 
116-117 6: 20,46-48 9: 79,84 10: 14,28 21: 2,30,37 ee er hat ae 
Parasitic arthropods 7: 6 errett, J. : 
Personia toru 6: 52 
Parasitidae 7: 55 6&8: 6 
Perth, Western Australia 9: €5 11: la 
Parasitology 9: 26 
Peru 8: 20 
ftp) aA Pest assessment 7: € 
Paravespula germanica 7: 12,116 8: 41,44 : 


Pest control 7: 42 10: 46-47 
opal tat a we 
KES Gc. a aaa ion Pest management systems 7: 116 11: 42 


Pest outbreaks 7: 7 12: 9 
Park, G.N. 9: 65 


Pest status li: 35 
. > 7- 
eres aa ce Pest-plant (crop) relations 7: 6,33,41,45-46,50 $$: } 


Parker, &.P. 9: 29 10: 4&8 
rrr Pesticides 7: ¢1,47,115 8: 31.45.47 9: 52,70,82 12: 7 
Parkinson 12: 12 pt aig 
Paropsis charybdis 11: 23 RR Se : 
Petire, A. 12: 6 
he 6s Petone marine beds $: 3 
Pasiphila cotinaea $9: 8&6 : 2: 


Pets 9: 12 
Pasiphila sp. 7: § 
tod 74-90 “1s Slee Bese 
Passionfruit 8: 20 Phasmatodea 


Phaulacridium marginale 10: 51 
Passionfruit, native 10; 35 ; 5 
Pheloneis graticsus $9: 46 
Passionvine Hopper 7: 115 ; : 
Met; PI Pheloneis sp. 9: 33 
asslow, T. li: 41 Phenological models 10: 48 li: 37 
Pasteurella sp. 9: 53 


Pheromone trapping 7: 42 
Pastoral Leashold Land 7: 85 9%: 45 A MS a LSA tag oc tg 


Pasture grasses 10: 51 Fhilaenus spumarius 10; 51 11: 36€ 


Pasture insects 7: 39,43,50 9: i12,19,2C,77 10: 46 Philip Allen Memorial Award 10: 37 
ec Pear 7: 36,39 6: 5 Fhilippines ii: 3 
rene - Philoneis 10; 51 
Pathogens 7: 41-42,46 9: 78 10: 46 li: 37 Philpott, A. 9: 4,20 
as Pp Philpottia 10: 52 
sg oer ae 
hee “oie rors Fahah Shee ia Phobias 12: 17,27 
Sie Side Phoestichidae 10: 52 
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Pholcidae 7: 101 12: 27 

Pholicus phalangicides i2: 27 

Phoresy &: 10 

Phormium tenax 9: 22 10: 27 11: 44 412: 3 
Phesphorescence 7: $7 

Photography &: $,1¢6,31 9: 10 11: 23 
Photoperiodic control 11: 35 
Phrissogonus laticostatus 3: 24 
Phrixgnathus haasti 8: 26 

Phrynixinae 7: 110 

Phthiracaridae 9: 2 

Phthiracarus $:; 2 

Phycosecidae 7: 110 

Phylacteophaga froggatti 8: 35 10: 28 
Phyllienerycter messaniella 10: 28 
Phylogeny 10: 28,30 ili: 35,42 
Phymatus phymatodes 10: 11 

Physetica caerulea 9: 33 _ 

Physical control 7: 41 ”® 

Physiclogy 7: 89 

Physiclogical Society 7: 87 
Physocephala spp. 8: 20 

Phytophacy 7: 38,45-43 

Phytoseiidae 7: 115 


Platyzosteria spp. 7: 38,43,49 

Plecoptera“$: 26,36 

Pleistocene 9: 51 

Plesosporius bullatus 10: 11 

Plum &: 6 10: 2 

Plume moths 9: 33 

Plutella xylostella 11: 36 

Poa lindsayi, 10: 5i 

Podecarps 7:°54 8: 10 9: 72 10: 59 Ji; 18 
Poecilasthena pulchraria 9: 24 

Poecilopachys australasia 8: 35 

Pohangina Valley i0: 42 

Pohutukawa 11: 23 12: 10 

Polhemus, J. 7: 111 

Polistes chinensis 7: 88 8: 37 10: 34 11: 23 
Polistes 7: 38.49° $9: 17 10: 34 

Pollack, 6.S. 10: 21 

Pollard, S.D. 7: 118 10: xiv,30,39 

Pollen deficiency 11: 35 

Polien I. 7: 88 8: 22-24 

Pollinators (& pollination) 7: 39,44-46,118 8: 18-22, 
9: 70,78 10: 14,28,30,49 11: 5,38 12: 16 
Pollution 9: 70 10: S56 12: 7-8,48 


Phytoseivulus pergimilis 7: 115 POLO 10; 47 

Pi siapani 7: 102 Poiycentropesiacae 8: 44 

Pi tonga 7: 102 Polynesian classification 7: 93-107 12: 48 

Picea abies 6: 4 9%: 25 Polyphagotersonemus latus 8: 6 

Picea Sitchnensis 6: 4 3: 25 Pomeroy, N. 10: xvii,49 

Pickering, M.L. 10: xiv Pompilidae 7: 110 10: ¢9 

Picrotus 10; 52 Pond, W. 7: 93-107 8: 32 9: 12,14,38 10: 31,33-35 
Picton §$: 4 1i: 23,43-48 12: 3,468-495 

Pieridae 7: 73 9: 23 10: 12-13 Ponerinae {ae Forinae) 7: 103 

Pieris rapae 6: 6 9: 23 I+ 63 Ponui Island 11: 13-14 

Pigeon 10: 35 Poor Knights Is. 7: 64 9%; 79 

Pigs $: 71 Poor Knights Weta 7: 64 

Piha 11: 23 Popescu-Gor}, A. §$: 18 

Pilgrim, R.L.C. 9: 27,71 10: xiv,1,37-38,40-41 11: 1,48 Poplar 9: 8 

12: la Population dynamics 7: 38,115,118 8: 46 9: 55-59 
Pili 7: 104 10: 29-30,33 11; 37 

Pili kanui 7: 104 Populus sp. 3: & 

Pili “uli /: 104 Porhothele antipodiana 8: 37 

Pilkington, 5. 8: 47 10: xiv,29 Porina 7: 39,42,49,116-117,119 &: 47,49 10: 29,46 
Pill millipedes 7: 54-55 li: 36,38 

Pillai, J.S. 10: xiv Poroporo 7; 38,50 

Pimelea aridula 7: $ Port Chaimers 10: 50 

Pimelea lyallii 9: 33 Port Hills 9: &8¢€ 

Pimelea pseude-lyallii 10: 9-10 Port Moresby il: ll 

Pine 9: 32,68 10: 33 Perts 7: 44,50 

Pingao 9: 33 Portugal 8: 18 

Pinnock, D. 10: 12 Possum &: 43 

Pinus radiata 7: 54 Post-harvest technology 12: 7 

Piona exigua &: 45 Postal service 7: 76 

Pip fruit 8: 16 Poster display 7: 77 

Pison 7: $95,101 Potato 9: 19 12: 7 

Pitfall traps 7: 40,46 8: 32 95: 62 Potter, M. 7: 84 $$: 45 130: xvii 

Pittesporum 7: 38 7: 45,50 Pottinger, R.P. 10: xvii, 46 

Placostylus spp. 9: 49 Poulson, B. 8: 48 10: 36 

Plagianthus divaricatus 9: 22 Powell, A.W.B. 7: 57 

Plagianthus 10: 51 Powelliphanta lignaria johnstoni 7: 54-55 
Plagiarism 10: 23,25-27 Powelliphanta spp. §$: 49 

Planctortrix excessana ?: 78 11: 35 Power, R.J.B, 10: xvii 

Plant, A.R. 10: xiv Pratt, G. 7: $5,106 

Plant Health (Diagnostic) Stations (PH[D)S) 7: $9,88,122 Prawns 7: 97 

et 2-4 8: 15 Praying mantis 7: 45,49 

Flant quarantine 8: 7 9: 12,34-35,51 ‘Pre-Macri beetles 11: 21 

Plant-insect relations 7: 39 10: 12 Precis villica ll; 13-14 

Plantae, classification §: i9 Predators 7: 39, 41-42, 44-46, 49, 60,115, 117-218 e: 6, 
Plantains 7: $4,968,103 45-46,48 9: 21,30-32,44 10: 14,21,28,30,36,39,48/59-6 
Planthoppers 7: 98,101-102 ll: 16,23,26-26,30,35 12: $,41,48 

Plasmids 11: 38 President 7; 1,53,89,113-124 82 1,17 9: 27,3%45,41 
Platform, tree 9: 13,38 12: 1-2,138 10; 1,37-36,46 11: 1,48 i2: la 

Platyptilia repletalis $; 33 Prestidge, R.A. 9: 83 10: xvii,46 


Platystomatidae 7: 105 
Platyzosteria nitida 7: 98,100 
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vreston-Matham, RK. & K. i2: 39 
prey 7: 39,122 10: 48,59-60 11: 
primrose, salt-marsh 9: 22 

prince & Princess of Wales Science Award scheme 7: BS 
g: 38 

prionoplus reticularis 12: 4-5 

pritehard, E.D. 10: xvii 

proboscis 7: 103 

procordulia grayi 12: 49-50 

procyliosoma delacyi striclatum 7: 55 


prodontria capito 8: 8 10: 9 
prodontria lewisi 8: 8,49 9: 44,49 
prodontria pinguis 10: 9-10 
prodontria praelatella 9; 20,33 
produce stores 7: 44,50 

project Raleigh 8: 39 10: 56 
project Wallace 10: 31,35 

protease activity 7: 119 6&6: 49 


proteases 7: 119 &: 49 
protected Natural Areas Programme (PNAP) 7: 74-75 8: 


9; 39 

protected species 7: 40 

proteins 7: 117 8: 48 

protosynaema quaestuosa 10: 52 
protura .7: 10,38,43,49,111 9: 15 
pselaphidae 7: 43,49 

pseudococcidae 7: 110 9: 31 
Pseudomonas syringae pv. syringae &: 7 
pseudoscorpiones 7: 56,62,124 8: 10 
Pseudctocepheus curtiseta 7: 55 
psevdowintera colorata 10: 51 

Psidium pyriferum 6: 36 

psithyrus 8: 20 

psocoptera 7: 45, 49,56 

psychidae 9: 79 

Psyllidae 7: 110 9: 17 

Psylioidea 7: 115 

Pt. Chevalier 8: 35 

Pteromalidae 7: 111 

Pteromorphae 9: 2 

Pterophoridae 9: 79 

Pteropodidae 7: 104 

Pteropus 7: 104 

Pterostichinae 7: 110 

Ptinus tectus 8: 7,34 

Publications 11: 34 12: 48-49,53 
Publications Secretary 10: 44 
Publicity 9: 52-53 12: 16,18 
Pugsley, C. 10: xvii 
Pukekohe 8: 6 

Puketapu, Cr. J. 12: 23-24 
Pukui, M. 7: 106 

Pulmonata 7: 109-110 
Pulunga 7: 102 

Pulvinaria vitis 8: 7 
Pumpkin Beetles 7: 101-102 
Punakaiki 7: 84 9: 45 
Punctidae 7: 110 9: 61 
Pungaleve 7: 93,103 
Punnett, $. 7: 117 

Pupu 7: 93 

Purakanui 10: § 

Pureora Buried Forest 9: 2-3 
Puriri 8: 30 9: 13,38 12: i 
Puriri Moth 10: 34 11: 5-6,36 
Putara &: 10 

Pyle, R.M. 9: 44,54, 69-73 
Pyralidae 7: 102 9: 23 il: 12 
Pyrgotis chrysomela 9: 85 
Pyrgotis eudorana 9: &5 
Pyrobombus 8: 22 


23,26-29 12: 32 


10: 9,30 


ll: 36 


ll: 9-10 


ce Be 


36 
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Qou 7: 96 

Quail Island &: 43 
Quarantine 7: 72 93: 
Queensland 7: 53,75,107 
li: la, 7-11,23-24, 42 
Queensland Museum 7: 89 9: 8&5 il: 41 
Queensland, University 10: 12 11: ia,é1l 
QUEO 10: 47 

Quinn, P.J. 10: xvii,39 - 

Qureshi, A.R. ll: 36 


45,51 102° ¢7 
6: 6,16,86€ 9: 26,85 10: 58 


R 


Rabbit 8: 43 

Rabone, S. 7: 95,107 
Races 9: 62 

Radotinsky, S. 11: 45 
Raglan 7: 735 

Ragwort Flea Beetle 8: 37 
Rain forest 9: 54 
Rainbow, A.F. 9: 15 
Ramsay, G.W. 7: 1,11,37,52,58, 62,83,89, 96,106, 111,120,122 
8: 1,17,50-51,55 9: 2-3,12,27,359,44-45, 48, 54, 60-62 


ll: 37 


10: xvii,18,20,33-35,40,44,48,53-55,63-64 11: 5-6,30 
12: 42,44,46 ; 
Ramsay, J. 11: 20-21 } 
Rance, B. 12: 13 


Rangiora &: 7,43 
rangiora 9: 66 
Raoulia 7: 9 | 
Rarotonga 7: 9S 

Raspberry 7: 38,41,50 8: 
Raspberry Budmoth 8: 7 
Rastus Burn 10: 9 
Rat, Polynesian 7: 
Rat Flea 9: 53 
Rat-taiiled Maggots 10: 34 1 
Rats 7: 64 9: 44,71-72 10: 29,33,49 ili: 8 . 
Rattus exulans 7: 104 
Raukumara State Forest 9: 45 ‘ 
Raupe 11: 13 

Raven, R. 11: 42 | 
Read, P.E.C. 6: 21 | 
Rearing 7: 39,41,43-44 9: 53 
Red Admiral 8: 86 9: 17 10: 
Red Spruce i2: 7 
Redback spiders 7: 72 
Reduviidae 6&6: 5 

Reeves, A.J. 7: $,7 
Reeves, D.M. 8: 13-15 
Reeves, G.R. 10: 56 
Refugia 9: 51 
Regenerated legs i2: 33 
Reitter 9: 4 
Remarkables 7: 9-10,81 9: B€ 
Renson, B. 10: xvii 
Repellents 7: 41 
Reproductive behaviour 7: 
Reproductive biology &: 47 
Reptiles 11; 3 

Research Fund & projects 7: 79-60,86,115-119 &: 
86-49 9: 3-6,36 10: 15,44,56-57 Ill: 32,43-44 
Research Fund Committee 7: 53,79,89 8: 1 10: 


6,7 12: 10 


104 


i0: 28,47 
13,51,63 


it: 35 
li: 43 


lz: 48 
12: 5-6,49 


12: 24 


106: 9-10 


117-118 @: 48 11; 
10: 26 li: 36,43 


25-26 


39-4), 
12: 47-49 
1,37, 44 


Research, promotion $: 49-50 

Reserves 7: 45,50 8: 21,52-53 &: 45,52-S3,€9,72 10: 50 
Resistance 7: 42 10: 46 11: 22,26-38 

Rewarewa 9: 66 10: 50 


Rheophilic water mites 10: 15 
Rhiticinotus squamulesus 7: 77 
Rhizonium 10: 52 

Rhodacaridae 7: 55 

Rhopalocera 12: 17 

Rhypodes 12: 46 


Ribbonwood, marsh $9: 22 

Rice 12: & 

Rice Weevil 7: 11 

Richards, A.M. 7: 64 

Richards, K.T. 8: 16 

Richardson, E. $: 4 

Richardsonianus mauianus &: 37 
Rilling, S. 11: 28-23 

Rimu 9: 66 

Riptortus 7: 99 

Rissington 10: 4 

Ritcema,y J. 072 1 

Riverhead @: 31 9: 17 

Rivers 7: 118 8: 48 

Ro 7: 398 

Robb, J. 7: 106 

Robber flies 7: 39,41,49,50 68: 21 
Roberts, L.I.N. 9: 45,51,76-84 10: 
Roberts, M. 10: 34 
Roberts, P. 12: 19 
Robertson, J. 9: 83 
Robertson, L.N. 10: 
Rebinia 8: 16 
Robinson, D.C. 9: 65 
Rock and Pillar Range 9: 
Rocky coasts 9: 33 


xvii,1,37 


xVii 


45,86 12: 13 


Rodents 7: 41,45,50,85 8: 40 9: 45,54 
Rodolia 8: 21 

Rodrigo, A. 10: 30 

Roeder, K.D. 10: 21 11: 28-29 

Roelofs, W. 7: 12 

Rogers, A.C. 10; xvii 


Rogers, G. 7: 93-107 
Roman Baths 10: 50 
Romania $: 18 

Root crops 9: 19 
Root-feeding 10: 14 
Roper, J. 10: xvii 
Rophitoides canus &: 19 

Rosacese 9: 8 

Rose 8: 47 

Rosebank Peninsula $: 22 

Rosovsky., J- 12: $ 

Ross, A. 7: 117 

Ross Reservoir 7: 81 

Rotorua $9: 17 

Rough Ridge 6: 36 9%: &t 

Roxburgh §&: 7 

Rowe. Beds 7: 317 10s avid. Tes 50 

Royal Forest & Bird Protecticn Society 7: 78,80,122 

6: 30-31 98: 10,14,37 10: 14 12: 1-2,21 

Royal Society 7: 80,&5-86,114 10: xv,43-45 12: 15,19 
Royal Society Representative 7: 1,53,79,85,89,113 &: i, 
17,38 9: 27 10: 1,37,44-45 11: 1,48 12: 1a.19-20 
Ruakura Agricultural Research Station 7: 106 8: 50 9: 40 
Ruapehu ll: 23 

Rudge, M. 12: 20-21 
Ruhberg, H. 7: 111 9: 16 
Runner bean 12: 11 
Russell, D.A. 7: 67,79, 84-86,115 
S$: 64-54,59,79,83 10: xv,48 
Rust diseases 8: 21 

Rutelinae 7: 74 9: 35 

Ryder, G. 7: 118 
Ryegrass €: 36 
Ryegrass, Perennial 


10: 10 


8: 30,45 


10: 29 
s 


Saddle Hill 10: 51 

Saddleback $: 13 

Sagar, P. 7: 64 

Saipan (as Saigon!) 11: 5 
Sales Secretary 11: 34 12: 53 
Salicaceae 9: 8 


Salicornia australis $9: 22 


Salmon, J.T. 7: $-7 10: xv 11: 2 
Salmonidae 7: 118 

Salticidae 7: 61,117 6&6: 48 10: 30 
Saltin, J.P. 10: 13 

Saltmarsh 9: 22 10: 50 


Saltmarsh Primrose 9: 22 

Salvelinus fontinalis &: 48 

Samia cynthia 8: 2 

Samoa 7: 93,95,96,100-101,105-107 9: 
Samolus repens 9: 22-23 
Sampling 7: 5 8: 49 9: 74-75 
Samuelson, G.A. 9: 3-4 

San Francisco 9: 4-5 

Sand dunes 7: 50 9$: 20,33 
Sand hoppers 7: $7 

Sand Scarab 7: 122 
Sanderson, D. 7: 126 
Sanderson, Capt. 9: 10 
Sandflies 7: 39,42,48-49,56,104 9: 17 


11: 37 


i2: $1 


10: 39 


Sandlant, G.R. 10: xv 
Sandy soils $: 19 
Santiago, Chile 8: 
Sap Beetles 11: 19 
Sap, fermenting 11: 
Saphobius 7: 55 
Saphophagus 10: 52 
Sap-sucking 10: 14 
Sarcophaga crassipalpis 10: 31 
Sarcophagidae 7: 161,105 


19-21 


18-19 


Saturniidae 7: 77 121: 12 12: i? 
Saunders, T. 7: 77 &: 37 
Saussure, de 7: ii 


Save our Snails Society 8: 40 9: 53,72 
Savill, A. 7: 86 §&: 40-41 10: xv 
Sayers, BD. 7: 122 

Scale insects 7: 38,41,49,99 8: 26 
Scale, soft wax 9: 31 

Scales 7: $8 

Scambler, D.J. 8: 15 

Scarab, sand 7: 122 

Scarabaeidae 7: 43,49,55,73,77,100 68: 21 
Scarabaeinae 7: 55 

Scarabaeocidea 9: 3 

Scarce Burnished Brass Moth $: 17 
Scaritinae 7: 73 10: 13 
Sceliphron leetum 10: 58-59 
Sceliphron 7: 102 10: 58-59 
Schellhorn, S. 7: 120 
Scheloribates anzacensis 7: 55 
Scheloribates crassus 9: 2 
Schinus molle 3: 8 

Schipper, C.M. 10: xv 

Schlinger, E. 9: 5 

Schneider, M. 11: la 

Schrankia costaestrigalis $: 24 
Sciaridae 7: 43,49,56 

Scincidae 7: 104 

Sclerophyll woodland 10: 33 
Scofield, P. 9: 24 

Scolicidea 8: 21 

Scolopendra subspinipes 7: 97 
Scolopendridae 7: 9? 

Scolypopa australis 7: 41,49,115 
Scoparia bisinualis 9: 23 
Scoparia chlamydota $: 23 
Scoparia feredayi 9: 33 

Scoparia tetracycla 9: 33 
Scopula rubraria 9: 24 

Scorpion flies 11: 23 


8: 46 11: 7 


4.15,52 10: 


10: §9 11: 37 


43 


93 35, 49,70 


scorpionida 7: 73 10: 33 
scorpions 7: 103 

scott, R-R- 7: 1,7.53,89,122 6: 
10: xv,1,37,48 11: 48 12: 
scotti, P. 12: 218 

scrub 9: 26 

scudder, G. 7: 111 
seythredes squalidus 6&: 6 
Se Ws: 98-99 

se‘ailauniu 7: 98 

se'emu 7: $3 

seabirds 7: 40,45,51 
seashore 7: 40,51 
seasonality 7: 6,38-40,45 
Seattle 8: 10 

seaweeds 9: 14 

Secretary 7; 1,53, 89,313-114 8: 
10: 1,37-38@ i: 1,48 12: la 
seeds 7: 44,53 6: 34-36,46 9: 83 
Se/ailauniu 7: 98 

Se'eamy 7: 93 

Selenopaipus cyaneus 12: 12 

senecio 8: 8 12: 10 

senjen, R. 11: 37 

Sansilli 9: 2 

Serratia 11: 38 

sesarma gracilipes 7: 93 

Sessinia livida 7: 99-100 
Sesquiterpenealcohols 9: 8 

Setae 7: 58 

Sex ratio 7: 117 
seychelies Scale 12: i8 
Shannon, R.T. 10: xv 
Sharell, R. 9: 8-9,26 
Sharp, D. 9: 4 

Sharpe, M. ll: 24 
Sharpius brouni 10: 11 
Shearer, I. 7: 80 
Shearwater, Fluttering 7: 118 
Shearwater, Hutton’s 7: 118 
Sheep 8: 41 10: 33,49 

Sheetweb Spiders 12: 27 
'Shellite’ 10: 13 

Sheppard, P. 12: 2 

Sherley, G.-H. 11: 30 12: 40-46 
Shield bugs 7: 104 

Shields, M. 7: 80 

Ship Cove 12: 12 

Shrimps 7: 96-97 

Shrubs (scrub) 7: 38,41,51 
11; 15-16 

Sibson, D. 12: 18 

Siddique, M.A.B. 7: 118 68: 48 
Sigaus australis 8: 8 9: 20,24 
Sigaus campestris 9: 20 

Sigaus minutus 9: 58-S9 

Sigaus obeliski 8: 8 

Sikepie 7: 103 

Silk 7: 58 8: 10 

Silkmoths 7: 77 &: 2 

Silver, Burton 10: 43 

Silver beet 9: 30 

Siver birch 12: 10 

Silver germander &: 20 

Silver Peaks 9: 20 

Silver ¥ Moth 9: 24 


Silvereye 10: 2 
Silverfish 7: 99 
Simona, R. 7: 97 
Simpkins, M.G. 10: xv 

Simulation models 10: 46 

Simuliidae 7: 39,42,48-49,96,104,110 &: 
Sinclair, M. 8: 47 
Singh, P. 9: 44,54 
Siphidion 8: 37 
Sitona ¢Giscoideus 7: 


1,17,33 
la,17,47 


8: 47 10: 33,46 ii: 35 


1,17,40-4] S: 27 


ll: 24-25,29 


9: 22,66,67,80 10: Si 


li: 44 12: 3 


17 10: 7-8 
10: xv 


416 6: 48 10: 46 ii: 37 


5: 27,44,59, 68-75 
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Sitona humeralis 7: 42,49 9: 20 
Sitephilus cryzae 7: li 
Skin irritation 7: 58-59 
Skink, blue-tailed 7: 104 
Skink, striped @: & 
Skinks 7: 10,104 8&8: & 
Skinner, I. 7: 85 

Skinner, M. 12: & 

Slaters 7: 5€,100 
Slopedown Range 9: 86 
Slug, land 7: 103 11; 17 
Slug, sea 7: 103 

Smaills Beach 12: 51 
Smeliy insects 7: 77-78 
Sminthuridae 7: 44 10: 28 
Sminthurus viridis 7: 115 8: 46 
Smith, H. 7: 85 

Smith, Jean 7: 62 

Smith, J. 7: 86 

Smith, L.M. 10: 28 

Smith, W.W, 8: 26 

Smithers, C.N. 8: 15 

Smittium simulii 10: 7 

Snails 7: 57,103 8: 6,40 9: 53,71, 73 
Snapdragon §&: 20 
Snapper 8: 43 

Snares Is. 7: 84-85 
Snowgrass 6: 10 
Social behaviour 10: 
Social insects 12: 15 
Society for Biomedical Research 7: 87 


12: 46-47 


10: 28 


it: I8 


9S: 45-46, 72 


30,49 


12; 46-47 


Society for the Promotion of Insect Care (SPIC) 7: 92 


Society - constitution 7: 112-114 
Society - general 7: 87 
Society membership 9: 27 

Sod Webworm 7: 39,49 

Soft Wax Scale 9: 31 

“Sceil Critters” 10: 43 

Seil Sciences Society 12: 19 
Soil stabilization 9; 8&2 
Solander 12: i2 

Soldier flies 7: 43,45 
Solitary Bees 8: 18,20 
Solitary phase 11: 29 
Solitary wasps 7: 43,102 
Solomon Is. 10: 32 

Sombrero Spider &: 37 
Somerfield, K.G. 10: xv 


Sonchus 10: 50 

Song 10: 17 

Sooty Beech Scale 11: 22 
Sophora microphylla 10: 51 
Sorg. M- 8: ll 

Soulik, T. 7: 106 

Sound waves 7: 39 


Sounds 7: 40,43, 95-96, 98,101-102 10; 17-22 
South Africa @: 21 9: 31,77,64 10: 12 12: 4 
South America 9: 4,6 11: 11 

South Asia 7: 100 10: 17 

South Auckland 8: 46 

South Australia 8: 16 10: 33 

South Georgia §&: 36 

South Islahd 7: 77 &: 34-35,44 9: 28,85-86 
it: (29 a2: Siz, $2 


South Pacific Environment Programme 9: 52 
South Taranaki 9: 41 

Sovthcott, R.V. 7: 58-59, 60-61 
Southland 9: 33,€5 10: 5,13,49 
Soyabean Looper $9: 17 


12: 5,48 


Spain @: 18 
Spaniocera 9: 36 
Spark, M.A. 10: xv 


Sparrow li: 14,16 
Speargrass 8: & 
Speciation patterns 10: 49 


10: 5-7 


Speciation theory 10: 12 
Species differences il: 36 
Sperchia intractana 9: 23 
Sphaeroceridae 7: 56,110 
Sphaerotheridae 7: 55,57 


Sphecidae 7: 39,49,95,101-102 10: 58-59 
Sphecini i0: 59 

Sphecoidea 7: 39 

Sphecophaga 11: 37 

Spider mites 7: $9,118 §&: 6 li: 37 


Spiders 7: 12,38-41,45,48-49,51, 60-61, 77-76, 86, 88, 90-93, 
103,108,117-118,122 &: 8,10,30,34,41 9: 14,17 

10: 30-31,24,36-39,49,53,58,60 11: 18,20-23 

12: 4,18, 25-40,51-52 
Spiders, cave $9: 49 

Spiders, crab 10: 30 
Spiders, jumping 7: 117 8&8: 
Spiller, D. 7: 5,7,12 
Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 8: 35 
Spotted Pumpkin Beetle 7: 94 
Spring Dune Moth 12: 51 
Springett, B.P. 9: 27 
Sproules Creek 10: $ 
Spruce 8: 4 9: 25 12: 
Squash 8: 20 9: i9 
Squash Bee 6: 20 

Sri Lanka 8: 35 

St Arnaud Range $9: &€ 
St Clair 12: 51 
St Heliers 12: 46 
St John’s Wort 7: 
St Kilda 12: 51 
St Mary‘s Range 12: 13-15 

St Paul, J. & R. 8: 30 

Stable Fly 7: 39 

Stachylina grandispora 10: 7 

Stag beetles 7: 39,49,73,77,96,110 $9: 17,71 
Standard Names Committee 10: 1,37 i1: 1 
Stanilane, J. 7: 78 &: 30,37 

Staphylinidae 7: 12,43,49,53,77-78,110 10: 52 
Stark, J.D. 10: xv 

Stark, R. 10: 25-27 

Stathmopoda “skelloni®™ 7: 38,41,49,76 
Stathmopodidae 9: 23,79 

Statistics 10: 48 

Steatoda grossa 12: 36 

Steatoda 7: 40,49,117 8: 37 

Steel, J. 12: 13 


48 10: 30 


10: xv il: 48 


7-8 


118 8: 48 


B3..23 


Stenopelmatidae 7: 64,111 &: 47-48 9: 71 411: la 
Stephens I. $: 5 
Stephenson, B.P. 7: 84 9: 45 10: xv idl: 1 
teven, D. 8: 31 10: xvi 
tevens, P. 10: 28 
Stewart, K. 7: 120 
Stewart Island 9: 36,72 10: 298,56-57 i1: 43 12: 48 


Stick insects 7: 39,49,77,98 9: 17 
p Ue er 2) Ce ae 8 

Stigmella sp. 39: 22 

Stilt flies 7: 105 

Stimpson, J.F. 7: 107 

Stinging insects 11: 23 

Stink bugs 7: 39,49 

Stolotermes ruficeps 7: 122 

Stomach contents 7: 40-41,45,51 
Stonefruit 8: 6,18,49 11: 37 
Stones 10: 51 12: 13 

Stored products 7: 11,59 6&6: 
Stout, J.D. 7: 56 

Stout, V.M. 10: xvi 

Straka, S.J. 10: xvi 

Strand plants 7: 45,506 
Strawberry §: 6,48 i0: SS 
Straws 7: 44 
Stream (beds) 7: 
10: 28-30 12: 48 


10: 34-35,59-60 


7,34,46 10: 15 12: 86-9 


$6,50,115-117,115 68: 10,48 9: 46 


Strepsicrates ejectana 9: 23 
Strigidae il: 5 
Stringer, I.A.N. 10: 
Strongyliini 9: 4 
Stuart, A.M. 7: 5,7 
Stufkens, M.A.W. 10: xvi 
Stumps/logs/trees 7: 45,50-51 &: 
7-9,12-13,80 10: 14,16,34,36,51 
turmer, A. 10: 29 
Sub-species 9: 62 
Svubantarctic entomelogy $: 4,33,3% 
Subphauloppia dentonyx $3: 2 
Suckling, D.M 10: xvi,47 ii: 
Sucrose $: 35 


Sudiow, M.C. 10: xvi 

Sugar 7: 103 11: &,33 

Sugar Cane Weevil il: il 

Sugar Maple i2: 8 

Suidasia medanensis 8: 35 

Sulawesi 10: 31,35 iz: 1 
Summerhays, P. 7: i16€ 

Summerland, British Columbia &: 45 
Sunde, R.G. 7: 123 8: 21 9: 13 
Supplejack 9: 66 

Supunna picta 6: 34 

Surprise Bay ii: 18 

Surrey, M. 9: 40 11: 38 

Surveys 7: 45-46,46-45,73 &: 31,50 9: 39 
Sutherland, O.R.W. 6: 31,37 10: xvi,46 11: 22 
Swallowtail Butterflies 7: 122 

Swan, A. 10: 30 


xvi 


26,34,41 
li: 5,44 


27,29 


10: xvi, 32,34-35 


Swan plants 7: 38,51 9: 26 
Swarms 11: 14-16,29 
Sweat bees 7: 95,1601-102 


Sweet Potato 11: ili 
Swezey, O.H. 9: 4 
Swiftlet 7: 104 

Sydney 7: 75 10: 39 
Symphyla 7: 56 

Symposia, Society 7: 5-7 
Syndesus coxrnutus 7: 77 
Synthemis ariadne 7: 8 
Synthemis campioni 7: & 
Synthemis fenella 7: 8 
Synthemis miranda 7: 8 
Synthemis serendipita 7: B 8&8: 41 
Synthemis sp. 7: & 

Synthemistidae 8: 41 


8: 41 


12: 47 syrett, P. 10: xvi 


Syrphidae 7: 105 

Systems development 11: 37 

Systematics 10: 28,57 11: 35,42-43 12: 7,44 
Systematics Association of New Zealand 7: 87 8&8: 38 


La ad 
= 


Ta‘ akimala 7: 
Tachinidae $: 739,84 
Tachyporinae 7: 110 
Taeniella carcini 10: 7 
Taeniothrips inceonseguens 12: 8&8 
Taetuli 7: 97 

Tafahi 7: 93,104 

Tahiti 7: 1603-104 8: 20 

Tahuna Torea 7: 88 

Taita 7: 5Sé 

TaiTapu &; 7 

Takahashi, 9: 56,59 

Takitimu Mts. 9: 86 

Talatala 7: 94 

Talitridae 7: 97,110 

Tamaki Estuary 7: 8&8 


95-56 


18: 2 125 22 


82 


2-3, 
12: 3, 8-9 


Tan, J. 10: xvi 

Tan, S-T- 11: 35 

Tanaka, L-K. 9: 66, 68 
Tanaka, S-K. 9: 66, 68 
qTangelo 9: 31 

tangney, R. 6: 56 10: 13,50 
Tanunda 9: &5 

Tanybyrs#a cumberi 7: 64 
Taoscelis crocostoma 7: 9 


Taraire 10: 32 


Taranaki 9: 41,86 10: 42 12: 52 
Tarantula 8: 37 
qTararves 8: 10 9: 10 10: 32 


Tardigrada 10: 39 

Tarophagus proserpina 7: 99 
Tasman Sea 10: 42 12: 52 
Tasmania 7: 107 8: 11,16 9: €3 
Tatesoma alta 7: 78 
Taupo eruption 9: 2-3 
Tauranga 7: 39,51 8: $ 
Tavroscopa gorgopis 7: 10 

Tautuku Beach $: 33 

Tawa 9: 66 

Taxonomy 7: 6,43,48-49,89,115-116,118,123 
9: 36,60-62 10: 28,32,56 11: 35-36,43 
Taylor, D. 11: 39 

Taylor, R. 10: 61 

Taylor, R.W. 7: 110 9; 
Taylor, Vv. 8: 49 

Te Aroha ll: 41 

Te Atatu Peninsula 9: 22 
Te Awanga 10: 4 

Te Henga 12: 1,47 
Tebenna bradleyi 9: 23 
Teleogryllus commodus 7: 61 10: 4€ 
Teleogryllus oceanicus 7: 98 
Television 8: 40 

Temperature effects 11: 37 12: 49-50 
Temuce 8: 19,21 

Tenci, S. 7: 119 6&: 49 

Tenebrionidae 7: 43,4$,77~78,100,111 
10: 52 il: § 

Tenhouten, A. 10: xvi 

Tenodera intermedia 7: 11 


1k¢ 24 
i2; $1 


19,60 10: xvi, 60 


8: 39,46 
12: 42,48 


$: 4-3,14,33 


Tenquist, J.D. 7: 1,53,59,60-61,76,85,107 8: 1,137 


10: xwi,1,37-38 11: 48 12: ia 
Tephra 9: 2 

Tephritidae 7: 102,105 9: 34-35 
Terauds, A. 6: 16 

Jerebrantia 7: 111 12: 46 

Termite, biclogy 7: 89 

Termites 7: 97,103,122 8: 36 11: 23 
Terris, Cr. J. 12: 23-24 

Territorial behaviour 7: 117 
Tetranychidae 7: 59,115 

Tetranychus moutensis 7: 55 
Tetranychus urticae 7: 115,118 8: 49 
Tetranychus spp. &: 6 
seccagoniicas /: 98 
Teulon, D.A.J. 7: 118 
Thames 10: 34 

Thanee, N. 8: 466 
Thayer, M.J. 9: 6 
Theridiidae {Theriidae) ?: 
12: 27,36 

Therioaphis trifolii f£. 
Tholymus tillarca 7?: 8 
Thomas, B.W. 10: 55 
Thomas, C.R. 10: 60 
Thomas, W.P. 7: 67 10: xvi, 40 
Thomisidae 10: 30 21: 36 
Thompson, I. 10: 35 

Thornback, J. 9: 69,73 

Thorpe, S. 7: 77 


we: 3 
1i¢ 37 


maculata 6: 35 


61,117,119 &: 49 16: 


30,35 


83 


Thortus 10: S2 
Three Kings (Auckland) 10: 35 

Three Kings Is. 9: 13 

Thrips obscuratus 7: 39,49,118 6: 6,7 
Thrips tabaci 8: 7 

Thrips 7: 56-57,122 11: 35,37 12: 8 
Thurley, P. 7: 119 
Thuja occidentalis &: 4 
Thyme 7: 9 
Thysanoplusia crichalcea 6: 5 9: 17 11: 12,35 
Thysanoptera 7: 56-57 11: 35. 12: 46 
Thysanura 7: 56 11: 44 12: 3 
Tibicinidae 7: 116 

Ticks ?: 40,¢5,49 16: 53 11: 6 
Tiger beetles 7: 41,459,51,100 &: 40 
Tillyard, R.J. 7: 47 9: 4 

Tily, I. 9: 29 

Timlin, 3.8. 7: 6-7 
Tinea 7: 38,49 
Tineidae 7: 36,41,49 
Tineola 7: 36,48 
Tingena apanthes $9: 23 
Tingena crotala $: 23 
Tingena sp. 7: 9 
Tingidae 7: 64 
Tiphiidse 8: 21 
Tipulidae 7: 101-102,104 
Tipulocidea 7: 124 
Tiritiri Matangi 9: 13,17 
Titirangi 11: 5-6,23 
Tiwai Feninsula $3: 33 
Tmetolophota steropastis $9: 24 
Tobacco Thrips 8: 7 

Tobi, D. 12: 7 
Tod, C.B. &: 47 
Toge 12: 17 
Tokelau Is. 7: 97 
Tokorea 7: 77 
Tomato 8: 7 
Tomato Fruitworm 7: 38,446,498 8: 6 
Tomkins, A.R. 7: 118 
Tonga Is. 7: $3-107 


Tongatapu I. 7: 93,104 
Tonkyn, D.W. 9: 84 
Tonnoir, A. 7: 47 
Topsoil 7: 39,51 
Toro, HK. &: 20 
Tortricidae 7: 9,6€6,118 68: 6 9: 
10: 28,56 13: 35 

Townes, H. 7: 67 

Towns, D.R. 7: 111 

Townsend, J.I. 10: xviii,¢7 
Townsville 10: 12 11: la 
Toxicological responses il: 37 
Toxins 10: 46 

Toynbee, P. 10: xviii 

Tracks (biogeographic) 7: 3 
Trapdoor spiders 11: 23 i2: 27 
Trass Valley 10: 60 

Treadway, $.R. 10: xviii 
Treasurer 7: 1,53,89,113-114 
10: 1,37,4& 12: la 
Trees/logs/stumps 7: 45,50-51 
12-13,36 10: 14,16,34,36,51 i121: 5,44 
Trialeurodes vapcraricrum 11: 36 
Triamescaptor actea &: 47 10: 29 il: 36 
Trichogramma spp. 10: 26 
Trichogrammatidae 10: 28 
Trichogrammatcidea sp. $: 81 
Trichomycetes 10: 6-6 

Trichoniscus commensalis 8: 2€ 
Trichoptera 7: 116-7 8: 44 9%; 26 
Trifolium 8: 18 

Triggs, 1.C.M. 10; 48 


9: 25 


§: 71 


9: 23 


8: 10 


10: 29 


10: 56 


8; 20,34 9: 3 10: 34 


10: 38 


Bs 1,727.38 8:27 


8: 26,34,41 


17, 22-23, 79-80, 84 


lL ee ll 


$z 2-3, 7-9, 
12: 3,8-9 


Trigonospila brevifacies 9: 52,79-81,84 
Trilepidea adamsii 9: 71 

Trisopsis oleae $9: 31 

Trisopsis tyroglyphi 9: 31 

Triscpsis spp. 9: 21,30-32 

Triton, trumpet 7: 103 

Triumfetta 7: 94 

Troglophiles 8: 40 

Trogoderma variabile 7: 44,49 

Trogoderma sp. 8: 36 

Trombideoidea 7: 43,49 9: 3 

Trout 8: 43 

Trout, breok 8: 48 

True bugs 7: 44,75 8: 21 

Tsetse flies B: 32 

Tuametu 7: 96,100,107 

Tuatara 7: 4 10; S84 

Tubert, B. 10: 43 

Tubulifera 7: 111 

Tui 9: 12 

Tunga 7: 93,97,100,103 

Tunnelweb Spiders 7: 77 8: 37 i0: 35 12: 27 
Tupa’ia 7: $3 

Turbinidae 7: 103 

Turdus merula 7: 64 9%: 28-29 
Turkey 6: 34 

Turner, G.A. 9: 63,65 

Tussock butterflies 10: 51 
Tussock grassland 7: 74-75,118 & 
Tussock, golden 12: 13 

Tuvalu 9: 12,17 

Tuwhaipapa 10: 50 

Tuxen, SS... 32 10,111 $2 15 
TVNZ 9: 39 10: vi 

“Twinspan” 9: 67-68 
Two-spined Weevil 7: 78 
Two-spotted Mite 7: 115,118 8: 43 
Tydeidae 7: 38,41,43,49 8: 7 
Tydews californicus 6: 6 
Tydeus sp. 8: 7 

Tympanal organs 10: 17,60 

Type specimens 10: 54-55 

Typha 7: 45,51 

Typhlodromus pyri 7: 115 8: 46 
Tyroglyphus farinae 9: 32 


** 
& 


9: 20,75 


v 


Uasi Tonga 7: 99 
Udeocoris levis 10: Si 
Ugogo 7: 95-96 

Ula 7: 97 

Ula ‘uta 7: $7 
Uliodon sp. 7: 86 
Uloma 9; 4 

Uloulaavai 7: 97 
Ultrasound 10: 17,21 
Ulyatt, M.J. 8: 38 


Umbrella Mountains Ecological Distrigt 9: 39,86 


Ungongo 7: 95,101-102 
Ungongo sic pou 7: 102 
United Kingdom 9: 36,40,71 10: 11,34,52 


United States of America 7: 58-59,86 8: 2,10,35=-36,40,43 


9: 40,46,70 210: 11,52 12: 7-5 


United States National Museum of Natural History (USNM) 


9: 5-6 

Universities 9: €3 10: 28-30 11: 35-39 12: 
University of New Englanc i0: i2 

‘Unufe 7: $4,97,103 

‘Unufe fulufulu 7: 397 

'Unufe kula 7: 97 

‘Unufe maka 7: 97 

Upper Nevis Valley 10: § 

Upton, S. 10: 49 


10: 


44-45 


9 


Urban environment 7: 41,45 
Urbanization 9: 70 

Uropetala chiltoni 12: 13 
Uropodidae 7: 55,61-62 9: 3 
Uropodoidea 7: 43,49 

Urtica aspera 12: 5-6 

Urtica ferox 10: 51 

Usinger, R-L. 8: 5 

Utetheisa pulchelloides vaga 10: 5 
‘Uvea 7: 93 


Vv 


Vagrants 10: 5 

Vaisanen, R. 9: 66,68 

Valenski, M. 11: 46 

Valentine, E.W. 7: 5-7,56,67,111 9%: 36,40 10: xwili 
Valentine, J.M. 9: 4 

Valley slopes 7: 46,51 

Vallonia 8: 6 

Valparaiso, Chile 8: 19-21 

Van Rooyen, J. 7: 117 

van Toor, R. 10: 49 

Van Zwaluwenburg, R. 9: 4 

Vanda coerulea 12: 46 

Vanuatu 10: 32,35 

Varieties 9: 62 

Vava 7: 98 

Vava’u 7: 104 

Veal, J. 8: 37 

Vector studies 11: 37 

Veeresh, G.K. 12: 16 

Vegetables 7: 39,51,91 8: 35 $3: 40 11: 17 
Vehicles, off road 9: 70 

Vermont 12: 7-9 

Veronatus {as Veranotus) 10: 52 

Vespidae 7: 116 8: 44 11: 37 

Vespula germanica 7: 12,116 8: 41,44 9: 39,51,53 
10: 59,61 11: 6,34 

Vespula vulgaris 7: 116 8: 44 9: 39,51 10: 59-60 11: 3 
Vespula spp. 7: 12,120 

Vibration 10: 20 11: 43 12: 48 

Vice President 7: 1,53,89,113 6: 1,17 9: 27,42 10: 1,37 
11: 48 12: la 

Victoria, Australia 7: 75 8: 16 9: 68 
Victoria University 7: §0-81,116-117,119 8: 39,47-495 
9: 44 10: 29 11: 36,43 12: 10 

Victorian Damselfiy 9: 53 

"Victorian Entomologist” i0: 13 

Vikiviki 7: 36 

Villosus spp. see Olethrius spp. 

Vinegar flies $: 35 

Vintiner, J. 8: 47 

Vipers Bugloss:8: 20 

Viruses 7: 41,119 8: 49 3: 19 

Vision, insect 8: 40,46 10: 268 

Visual discrimination 7: i117 

Vittacus mansoni 10: 51 

Vittadinia 7: 9 

Vitula sp. 8: 20 

Vladimir, N. 11: 45 

Viassoff, A. 8: 5 

Volirath, F. 12: 34,39 

von Frisch, K. 12: 40 


Ww 


Waddell, P. 11: 35,43 


Waeroa ?: 96 

Wagner, D. 1i2: 7 

Waharau Regional Park 10: 32,34 
Wahid, M.B. 12: 47 

Waiheke I. 7: 77 6: 30 9: 106 
Waikaia R. 12: $ 


waikanae 7: 60 
Waikato 7: 77-78,115 8: 6,46 9: 7-9 10: 31,59 


Waikato, University 7: 83,107,115-11€ &: 39,46 120: 28 
li: 35-36, 43 

Waikato Heads 9: 14 16: 35 

waipapa Ecological Area 9: 66 

Waipawa 10: 4 

waipori Farm Settlement 9: 45 

Waitakere RF. IZs 2 
waitakeres 7: 78 8: 30-31 
Waitangi State Porest 7: 56 
waite Institute 10: 12 
Waitemata City 
waitomo Caves 7: 80,84,116 
waituty State Forest 7: &4 
Waiuku 8: é 

Walcott, R.1. &: 38 

walker, A-K. 7: 1,4-7,57,111,120,122 8: 8,11,24,37,39 
10: xviii, 45 ll: 25,29,34 12: 45-46 

Walker, F. 7: 122 

Walker, J.T.S. 10: xviii 

Walker, K. 9: 53 

Wallace, A.R. 9: 6 


9: 17 


9: 45 


Wallaceville Animal Research Station 6: 5,51 9: 54 
Waller, J.-B. 10: xviii 

Wallis I. 7: 93,106 

Wallner, B. 12: 7 

Walsh, P. 7: 77 9: 17 

Walters, R. 9: 13 

Wapshere, A.J. 3: 84 

ward, C. 8: 36 

ward, J. 10; xviii 

Ward, G. 12: 13 

ward, J.B. 10: xviii,27 

ward, V. 7: 119 8: 49 9: 7-9 12: 13 

Warkworth 9: 81 11: 5-6,44 12: 3 

Warner, 5S. 10: 48 

warnigg colouration 7: 77 

Wasps 7: 9,12,39,42,49,51,95,101-102,116,121 8: 41-44 
9: 25,39,54,60 10: 41,49,56-6)1 11: 23,37 

Wasps, parasitic 9: 20,101,105 

Wasps, Pison 7: 35 

Water beetles 7: 100 

Water course changes 9: 70 

Water mites 10: 15 

Water striders 7: 101 

Water quality i1: 39 

Waterhouse, D.F. 8: 13-15 

Watermelon 8: 20 

Watson, J.A.L. 7: 89 

Watt, J.C. 7: 6,7,58,61,63-64,86,105-106,111 8: 39-40 


10: xviii, 53-55,.57-58 


9: 3-6,38,40,44,49,54,60,€9, 71,73 


ll: 2-3,19 12: 18 

Watts, P.J. 10: xwiii 

Wau 11; 11 

Wayne State University 10: 15 
Wearing, C.H. 7: 73-74,83 9: 
Weather 7: 38,44 

Webworm 7: 39,49 

Weeds 7: 45,51 6: 6,31,34,36-37 
Weevil, Canoe 10: 35,50 
Weevil, Giraffe 7: 38,48,79 
Weevil, Two-spined 7: 78 
Weevils 7: 93,99,111,118 8: 
10; 23,35,45,50,52 11: 23 
Wellington 7: S€,116 8: 44 
10: 38,41 12: 12,25,48,52 
Wellington Branch 7: 1,53,57, 79-81 
Wellington Zoological Gardens 12: 10-11 
Wells, M, 8: 48 10: 30 

Wells, S.M. 9: 44,54, 69, 73-74 

Werner, F. 7: 111 

West, J. ll: 42 

West Africa 12: 17 


40 10: xviii, 44 


S: 81-84 


10: 50 


31,54 9: 17,71 


9: 3,10,14,17,20, 29, 8€ 


85 


West Auckland 12: 52 

West Coast 7: 56-57 9: 44 
West Germany 10: i3 

West Indies 11: 11 
West Polynesia 7: 
Western Australia 
Western Himalayas 
Westland 7: 43,52 
Weston, P. 11: 42 
Westport 7: 54 8: 39 
"Weta, The” 7: 53,82,107 


i103 
&: 16 9; 53,85 
12: 4€ 


8: 41 9: 17,36,45 10: 29-30,39 


8: 32 9: 30,48 10: 1, 9-11,26,57 


Weta, Mahoenui Giant 12: 48 | 
Weta, Foor Knights 7: 64 7 
Weta, Wellington Tree 12: 10+11° 


Wetas 7: 38-40,43,49,62 8: 31,34,47-48,55 9: 25,44,47, 
53,71 10: 30,35 11: la,6,21,30 12: 11,13,46-47 

Wetas, burrowing ground 12: 47 

18-19 


Wetas, cave 10: $2 11: 
Wetas, giant 9: 44 
Wetlands 7: 74,84 9: 45,72 10: 49 12: 2,47 


Whakengarara 10: 50 
Whangamomona Saddle 10: 42 
Whangaparoa 7: 38,51 
Whangarei 12: 52 


Wharton, D. 10: 49 
Whau 7: €4 
Whav River 9: 22 
Whe 7: $9 
Wheat 7: 91 11: 6 
Wheeler, W. 11: 42 
Wheki 9: 66 
Whenuapai 6; 6 
Whirinaki 11: 23 
White, C.S. 8: 46 9: 36 10: 28,56-57 11: 35,45 
White, E.G. $: 55-59,74-75,83 10: xviii 
White, M.J.D. 9: 61 
White, T.C.R. 10: xviii 
White, V. 10: xviii 
White Butterfly 7: 38,49 8° 8,35 82 2%25,63 11: 
White Hill 16: 13 
White Pine ll: 4 
White Pine Bush &: 12 
Whiteflies 8: 35 
Whitefly, Greenhouse §&: ¢6 
White-fringed weevil $: 19 
Whitehead 3: 47 
Whitehouse, M. 7: 117 10: 30 
Whittacker, T. 7: 106 
Whitten, M. 9: 19 
Whittens Creek 10: 9 
Wightman, J. 7: 3&€ 6: xix 
Wigley, P. 10: xix, 46-47 


Wilberforce River li: 
Wildlife Act $: 48,€9 


2 


Wildlife Protection (Regulation of Exports & Imports) Act, 


Australia &: 1i 
Wildtrack 7: 8) 
Wilkinson, C. 7: 111 9: 60 

Willi Hennig Society 11: 42 

Williams, G.R,. 8: 56 9: 44,54,69,71,73 
Williams, H.W. 7: 107 

Williams,°M. 8: 11 
Williams, M.c. 10; 
Williams, T. 9: 55 
Willow 7: 117 ili: 
Wills, L.R. 10: xix 
Wilson, G. 9: 59 
Wilson, F.W. $: 268 
Wilt diseases §&: 7 
Wilten, C.L. 10: mix 
Windsor, D.M. 9: 66, €8 
Winks, ¢C. 8: 37 
Winstanley, W.J. 7: 
Winterbourn, M. &: 


6 


23 


10: xix 


6,84 8: 
33. tS s nix 


40-41 
ip: 


10: 
la 


xix 


13,17 


Wirtz, R.A. 7: $8-59 

Wise, G. ll: 36 

Wise, K.A.J. 7: 77-78,111 8: 44 9: 17 10: xix 
Wiseana cervinata 11: 40 

Wiseana 7: 39,42,49,86,116-117 &: 39-40,47 10: 29,57 
11: 36,38 

Wiseana iridescent virus 11: 38 

Witwatersrand, University 10: 12 

Wiwi 9: 22 

Wong, A. 8: 47 

Wong, $.K. 10: xix 

Wood, J. 10: xix 

Wood, fossil 8: 37 , 

Wood-boring habit 7: 6€6,95,101 11: 5,23 
Woodhaugh Gardens 10: 15-16 

Woodman, B. 11: 18-19 

Woodlice 7: 56,100 8: 26 

Woodward, D. 10: 29 11: 36 

Woodward, T. 7: 75 9: 26 

Woodwasps 7: 77 


woolly Apple Aphid 8: 35 
Woolly Bears 7: 97 

World Wildlife Fund 9: 53 
Worner, §S. 11: 37 
Worrell, E. 11: 23 

Wragg. G.M. 7: 118 
Wright, M.L. 10: xix 
Wright, N.D. 10: xix 
Srignt, 2. 72 A’Z? iis #B 


Xx 


Xanthocnemis zealandica 7: 117 
Xanthocryptus novozealandiae 7: €5-67 
Xanthopimpla rhepalocerus 9: 81 
Xerxes Society 9: 46 

Xylocopa sonorina 11: 4-5 

Xylocopa varipuncta lil: 4 

Xylocopa 8: 20 11: 4-5 

Xylotoles costatus 9: 49 

Xylotrupes gideon 11: 12 


Yager, D.D. 10: 17,21 

Yavato 7: 96 

Yeast 8: 20 

Yellow Admiral 10: 51,63 11: 43 12: 49 
Young, E.C. 10: xx 11: 22 
Yponomeutidae 7: 9 30; 52 

Ytsma, G. 10: xx 

Yugoslavia li: 45 

¥uill, J. 12: 8 


Zambia 8: 32 

Zealaranea crassa 12: 35 
zephlebia 7: 116 

Zervos, S$. 7: 117 10: xx 
Zizina labradus labradus 8: 13-14 
Zizina otis labradus 9: 23 
zizina spp. 10: 63 

zodion spp. 8: 20 

Zolinae 7: 110 

Zolodinus 10: 52 
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